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Manufactures and Supplies 


The time of publication of this paper 
MID-WINTER 


CONFERENCE has been delayed a few hours to in- 


clude a report of the banquet of the 
American Electric Railway Association, which formed the 
final session of the mid-year convention. When these con- 
ventions were first proposed by President Goodrich the 


plan seemed a very radical innovation, but the increased 
attendance at each of the three which have been held is 
proof of the wisdom of the idea. The papers read at the 
executive sessions were one less in number than those of 
last year, but the program also included the discussion of 
the report of the committee on determining a proper basis 
for rates and fares, so that the time was fully occupied 
and could profitably have been extended if that had been 
possible. The future policy of the association, as outlined in 
the banquet speech of President McCarter, will involve still 
further radical changes in the organization of the associa- 
tion, but the time is ripe for their adoption. Methods which 
were well suited to the needs of the association seven years 
ago have become outgrown. As conditions change there is 
wisdom in changing with them. The needs of the times 
call for an association which will be larger. numerically 
and better able to undertake to solve the broader problems 
which are now pressing for solution. The enthusiasm with 
which the remarks of President McCarter were greeted 
showed that the address struck a popular chord. The con- 
ference, as a whole, emphasized the continuous activity of 
the association. Those who look upon the annual conven- 
tion in October as the principal part of the work of the 
association have a very erroneous conception of its func- 
tions. The large number of committees which met in New 
York this week to review the work already done by them 
and make their plans for the rest of the year is evidence of 
devotion to the interest of the industry and of its advance- 
ment in all directions. Supplemented as this work was by 
the suggestive ideas presented by the speakers at the execu- 
tive conference and banquet and by the broader lines of 
policy which have received the indorsement of the executive 
committee, the coming year seems likely to be one of the 
most useful and important in the history of the association. 


As the number of state legisla- 
tures to be in session during 1912 is 
small, it is probable that the amount 
of new regulative legislation this year will be reduced cor- 
respondingly. A number of laws extending the authority 
of state commissions or creating new commissions were 
Among the states in 


REGULATIVE 
LEGISLATION 


passed or became effective in I9gII. 
which legislation of this character was enacted were Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Kansas, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Washington. In general the principles 
underlying these laws followed those embodied in the older 
and epochal measures of New York and Wisconsin. So 
far, however, as the details are concerned there were a 
number of changes. Notable among these is the exemption 
from commission jurisdiction of any municipal corpora- 
tions which may engage in public utility service in the 
State of Ohio. Of similar importance are the rigorous 
penalties imposed in the Kansas law. In that State viola- 
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tion of the law in certain respects becomes a felony punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment. As other states have move- 
ments under way that are more or less strongly defined and 
will probably lead to the enactment of additional measures 
for regulation, the attitude of the country on this subject 
still points to state supervision as a policy that is favored. 
Where commissions have been appointed under broad state 
laws that are somewhat similar in details, it is to be pre- 
sumed that regulative policies will be somewhat the same. 
These policies, however, will be influenced materially by 
the individuality, experience and ability of the members of 
the commissions and their staffs of experts and investi- 
‘gators. It is probable also that differences will develop in 
the policies of certain states from the evident need which 
exists in their sections for investment by outside capitalists 
if public utility services are to be secured. If the regulation 
is so strict as to prevent the investment of outside capital 
there will be inevitably a subsequent change designed to 
assure definite protection to capital and whatever rate of 
return is demanded for the risk. 


An editorial published recently in 
the St. Paul Press relating to the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in 
the Third Avenue Railroad case was entitled “Approving 


STOCK 
WATERING 


Stock Watering.” It stated that the court was apparently 
not in sympathy with the growing sentiment against stock 
watering and the over-issue of securities, and that it had 
enjoined the Public Service Commission from squeezing 
the water out of stock of some of the lines in New York 
City. Although the Third Avenue case is now a matter of 
history, it is just as well that the facts regarding the de- 
cision of the court should be restated. The sole question 
on which the dispute between the committee of bondholders 
and the Public Service Commission was decided by the 
court was that regarding the authority of the commission 
under the statute. The commission, assuming that it had 
jurisdiction, declined to approve the issue of capital securi- 
ties based on the valuation made by the committee of bond- 
holders. The bondholders rejected the decision and carried 
the matter to the courts. When the case was first opened 
it was anticipated, we believe, that the question of values 
would be the real issue. Contrary to this expectation, the 
court did not really consider the testimony on value, but 
regarded simply the legal point as to the authority of the 
commission under the law. The effect of the decision of 
the court was to deny the right of the commission to direct 
the terms of recapitalization in reorganization cases. The 
decision had no bearing on cases of capitalization other than 
those that involved reorganization. As a matter of fact, 
the Third Avenue reorganization did involve a reduction 
of capitalization, although not to the extent that the com- 
mission thought desirable. There is a distinction between 
pure stock watering and invisible value which should be 
emphasized. Watered stock, presumably, has no value 
behind it, but many securities are outstanding which repre- 
sent legitimate expenditures for the development of the 
property and have been part of the fair expense of up- 
building the utility, although they are not now apparent in 
its physical property. 
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SELF-PROPELLED MOTOR CARS 


The demand for an economical railway motor car is as 
old practically as the steam railroad itself. Steam traction 
began with a locomotive designed to haul several coaches, 
and its direction of economical development was soon found 
to be along locomotive lines. But railway managers and 
engineers have always felt that there was a field for a 
smaller unit than the train, and a great deal of energy and 
money has been expended in the effort to supply this want 
through steam dummies, cars which used stored superheated 
steam, storage battery cars and other motive powers. 

Two events within the past few years have greatly stimu- 
lated the search for an independent motor car. One has 
been the development of the internal-combustion motor; 
the other has been the rapid extension, in many sections of 
this country, of interurban electric railway lines. These 
lines have paralleled to a very great extent the steam rail- 
road lines, particularly in the Central West, and have fur- 
nished a rapid and frequent train service which has been a 
competitor of the local service of the parallel steam rail- 
roads. The latter have come to realize not only that pas- 
sengers prefer a line which operates cars frequently, but 
that such a service will develop traffic which did not before 


g, then, that many steam railroad 


exist. It is not surprising, 


managers, especially those that have felt this interurban 
electric railway competition, should be carefully considering 
gasoline motor cars or some substitute for them which 
would supply more frequent train service. 

The two types of gasoline cars which have been developed 
in this country to supply this demand, the direct drive car 
and the gasoline electric car, have been designed to operate 
at a schedule speed of, say, 25 to 30 m.p.h. with stops from 
1 mile to 2 miles apart and with a maximum speed between 
stops of from 40 to 60 m.p.h. This service so closely 
approximates that now being economically given by high- 
speed interurban electric cars that thought naturally 
arises as to what are the respective fields of these two 
motive powers. In the case of new roads we believe that 
this is generally accepted to be the frequency of car move- 
ment. On branch steam railway lines, where standard 
steam equipment is used by through passenger or freight 
trains, a different condition may prevail, and here the free- 
dom from the necessity, with the gasoline motors, of over- 


head wires, rail bonds, etc., is sometimes a consideration. A 


‘study of the respective limits of the gasoline car and the 


all-electric system, made some six years ago by F. W. Hild 
and presented by him in a paper read before the Iowa Street 
& Interurban Railway Association, placed the dividing line 
at about six trains a day each way. For a greater number 
of trains per day than six, generally speaking, electricity 
Was more economical, and for a smaller number the prefer- 
ence, generally speaking, was for the gasoline car. 

During the past six years the gasoline car has been 
radically improved, but the use of higher voltages on the 
trolley wire has also greatly extended the range of the all- 
electric system so that the corresponding limits of to-day 
may be higher or lower than those set by Mr. Hild. This 
is a subject which we should be very glad to see worked 
out on a definite basis by some of our expert railway engi- 


neers. In such a study the cars compared should, of course, 
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be as closely alike as possible in size 
capacity, so that the serv 
be about the same. 


weight and power 
ice that each would render would 
An extension of this study 
the operating expenses of steam traction with , 
and, say, two or three trail cars 
steam traction at one end of the scale, electric traction at 
the other, and gasoline traction in the middle, with the 
boundaries as yet somewhat indefinite. The field for storage 
battery traction would probably lie somewhere between the 
gasoline car and the trolley car, 

Because of past associations, steam railroad companies 
will probably be inclined to favor a System with self-con- 
tained motor cars rather than one involving 
sion of power from a central station. 


to include 
a locomotive 
would undoubtedly show 


the transmis- 


But the lesson of the 
stimulating effect of frequent units on traffic can | 


by a self-contained unit as well as by any other 
tion agent. Then, if the traffic grows, the time may come 
when the best results will be secured by the conversion of 


ye taught 
transporta- 


the line to electricity. Hence we see no discouragement to 
trolley engineers in the development of the self-contained 
car. It is naturally suited for lines of light traffic only, and 
nothing derogatory to it is intended or will be conveyed by 
the statement that on all those lines which have good future 
traffic possibilities it should do good missionary work and 
be the means of the later adoption of electric traction. 


THE UNIFORM FARE 


The theory of one uniform fare for each passenger, re- 
gardless of the distance traveled, has been the central: fea- 
ture of the revenue-producing scheme of American elec- 
tric railways operating in municipalities. As such, it has 
served a like purpose for both large and small companies 
and in districts of great congestion as well as in sections 
with light density of traffic. 
ginning for reasons that need not be discussed in detail 


It was established in the be- 


except that we may emphasize the fact that the 5-cent 
fare charged on the early street railways was generally 
When the 


5-cent fare was established the cost of railway construc- 


a reduction from the fare asked by stage lines. 


tion of the rude types adopted was very low and all costs 
of operation were much less than they are at the present 
time. 
ford a good return, and this was necessary because the 
returns on all investments were larger then than now. 
Between that time and this a multitude of changes have 
taken place affecting both capital costs and operating ex- 
penses. The original horse railways have undergone com 
As invention has perfected iiew types 


It was assumed that a flat rate of fare would af- 


plete reconstruction. 
of motive power, they have been purchased to take the 
place of earlier types that proved inefficient or unsatis- 
factory. Methods and materials used in the construction 
of track have been improved by study and experimenta- 
tion. In fact, development has taken place in every part 
of the physical property of a street railway company. Only 
the flat rate of fare has remained. 

With improvement in cars and other apparatus, great ex- 
They were built with the busi- 
but they 


tensions of lines followed. 
ness purpose of developing new avenues of traffic, 
greatly increased the length of haul. With the improvements 
mentioned they have increased the business done at a rate 
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at least commensurate with the growth of population, but 
this increase has had its disadvantages. Every time an 
electric railway extension is built into a remote outlying 
district the passengers secured are in the main those who 
travel long distances and their patronage must tend gradu- 
ally and surely to increase the average city length of haul. 

Now, the flat rate of fare has been maintained on the 
supposition that it would be adequate to meet all expenses 
and costs of every nature, including a return on the invest- 
ment. In other words, it is based somewhat on the theory 
of the 2-cent rate for letters carried and delivered by the 
United States government. There are certain points of 
difference in this analogy, however, which should be borne 
in mind. We may consider first the points of similarity. 
The weight of letters which the government will carry for 
a 2-cent stamp is limited. The rate is 2 cents per ounce. 
No limit is placed on the weight of passengers carried on 
electric railways for one fare. The government carries a 
letter weighing the proper amount to any point in the 
United States for 2 cents. The street railway company 
carries a passenger ordinarily to any point within the mu- 
Except for the fact that the 
government restricts the weight, the length of haul offered 
Each 
charges a flat fare, regardless of the distance traveled, but 


the government adds an extra fare for excess weight. 


nicipality for a single fare. 


by these two great agencies is therefore comparable. 


In analysis of costs, however, we find a great difference. 
A leading item in the cost of government mail service is the 
expenditure for transportation. 
paid during the last fiscal year a total of $77,689,935. This 
includes all kinds of transportation, and the peculiarity of 


For this the government 


the situation lies in the fact that the determination of this 
sum is to some extent in the control of the government. 
That is to say, the Post Office Department allows certain 
rates and makes various rulings of an arbitrary nature 
which have the effect of determining the actual payment 
to the railways for service of this. character. Certainly 
the fact is well known that the railways have objected 
strenuously to the rulings of the government and have 
endeavored by various means to secure a modification of 
rates and practices. It is in this most important respect 
that the theory of a flat rate as applied to the government 
mail service differs from the theory of a flat rate as ap- 
plied to electric railway service. The railways have no 
such control over their expenses as the government assumes 
If they had, 
their position would be much stronger than it is. 

The flat rate of fare is now thoroughly embedded in the 
revenue-producing scheme of electric railways and is just 
as effectually established in the habits of the American 
public. For those reasons it will be difficult to change. 
However, neither the fact that it has been followed for 
years nor the fact that the public has become thoroughly 


over the costs of transportation of mails. 


accustomed to it is any guarantee that it is the best per- 


manent scheme for the future. In the treatment of both 


tares and transfers by the companies there has been a 
looseness that is a source of danger to the financial results 
of operation. In their study of the fare situation the com- 
panies may find it necessary in the future to give serious 
consideration to the subject of abandonment of the uni- 


form rate and the establishment of zone systems. 
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Notes on the Wheeling Traction Company 


A Description of the Track, Line, Rolling Stock, Shop 


and Power Improvements on One of the Most Important Systems in 


the Ohio Valley 


The Wheeling Traction Company, whose properties were 
described at length in the Srreer RAILwAy JOURNAL of 
Oct. 13, 1906, has now under way or in prospect a large 
number of improvements to satisfy its constantly growing 
business. The headquarters of the company are at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., but its lines also run through many towns on 
both the Ohio and West Virginia sides of the Ohio River. 
The territory thus served is one of the most prosperous 
sections in the United States on account of its many coal 
mines, oil and gas wells, glass works, steel mills, potteries 
and tobacco factories. On the West Virginia side the 
population within easy reach totals 65,000, including the 
city of Wheeling with 42,000; Moundsville, 8000; Wells- 
burg, 5000, and Benwood, 5000. The population on the 
Ohio side is about 63,600, including Steubenville, 25,000; 
Bellaire, 12,000; Martin’s Ferry, 10,000; Bridgeport, 4090; 
and Mingo Junction, 4000. The accompanying publicity 
map shows a population of 250,000 within a circle drawn 
twenty-five miles from Wheeling. The Wheeling Traction 
Company's routes and those of the many steam railroads 
in this territory are also given on this map. 

The total amount of track now operated by the company 
is about 87 miles, made up from the trackage of the several 
underlying companies as follows: Wheeling Traction, 
Ohio, 18.83; Wheeling & Western, Ohio, 7.52; Steuben- 
ville & Wheeling, Ohio, 14.61; Bellaire Southwestern, 
Ohio, 2; Wheeling Traction, West Virginia, 26.36; Pan 
Handle Traction, West Virginia, 17.5. Single track is used 
throughout except for some 15 miles of route in Wheeling 
and Martin’s Ferry. The car headway varies from five 
minutes in Wheeling to thirty minutes on the more remote 
suburban lines. The fares are based on a zone system, 
but a maximum ride of 7.5 miles is obtainable for the 
minimum fare of 5 cents. 

IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS 

The principal improvements in hand are the power sta- 
tion extensions, the building of a new shop and the double- 
tracking and paving of the original Pan Handle Traction 
line for 3 miles north of the Wheeling city limits, along 
the Ohio River. Owing to the limited width of the high- 
way, most of the new track is being built on private right- 


Among the proposed track extensions planned by the 
company is:a 4-mile line from Barton to St. Clairsville, 
the county seat of Belmont County, Ohio. This extension 
would be a continuation of the Wheeling & Western line 
from Wheeling Creek. When this addition is built the 
Wheeling Traction Company will connect five county seats. 
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Wheeling Traction Company—Publicity Map of Wheeling 
and Vicinity 


The company also has long desired to close the gap be- 
tween Rayland and Brilliant on the Ohio side of the river 
in order to secure an unbroken route from Wheeling to 
Steubenville. This plan would involve excessive con- 
struction costs, due to the rugged topography of the coun- 
try. To obviate this expense the company proposes to build 
a bridge over the Ohio River which will connect at Wells- 


Wheeling Traction Company—Double-Gage Track 
Completed 


of-way parallel thereto. At some places the extra width 
has been obtained by cuts or fills in the river bluffs, neces- 
sitating the construction of retaining walls. A feature of 
this line is the use of two gages, namely, 4 ft. 8'%4 in. and 
5 ft. 2% in. This construction is employed to permit 
standard-gage cars to enter Wheeling. 


Wheeling Traction Company—Double-Gage Track 
Under Way 


burg the Pan Handle line on the West Virginia side with 
the Steubenville & Wheeling line on the Ohio side at Bril- 
liant. The company also intends to build a new office build- 
ing in the near future and the present office building will 
then be converted into a clubhouse for the employees ot 
the island carhouse. : 
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TRACK CONSTRUCTION 

The present mileage according to gage is as follows: 
53.77 miles of 5-ft. 2'%-in. track, 3 miles of double-gage 
7-in. A.S.C.E. T-rail track, 3.5 miles of double-gage 9g-in 
track and 22.35 miles of 4-ft. 8%4-in. track. The enn 
panying cross-section shows the standard form of double- 
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Company’s hardened-center design. A double-gage branch- 
off of the Pennsylvania Steel Company’s ‘““Manard” type is 
shown in an accompanying illustration. Two other illus- 
trations show the character of track construction and 
paving on the recently double-tracked line which enters 
Wheeling. The physical difficulties which have to be met 
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Old Brick laid Flat 


of Double-Gage Track on North Main Street, Wheeling 
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Cross Section. 
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Half Side View of Filler. 


Wheeling Traction Company—Joint for Double-Gage Track 


track construction as applied on North Main Street, Wheel- 
ing. It will be noted that in this case old brick has been 
used as an effective foundation for the roadbed. Another 
drawing shows the special joint used for this double-gage 
track work on the Pan Handle division. 

Heretofore the rails used in paved streets have been 
8o0-Ib., 7-in. T, g-in. Lorain section, No. 90-206, and the 
Pennsylvania grooved rail No. 107 section 228. Hereafter 
the standard girder rail will not be more than 7-in. high. 
The rails for interurban work are 70 lb. A.S.C.E. sections. 

The standard ties are 6-in. x 8-in. x 8-ft. white oak laid 
2-ft. centers. The present ties are not treated, but it is 
planned to apply either a vacuum or superficial preservative 
process to all future installations. The standard ballast is 
limestone, gravel or an equal mixture of the two. In recent 
construction of city track concrete has been placed between 
the ties and for about 1% in. above them, followed by a 
I-in. to 1%4-in. sand cushion for the 4-in. brick pavement 
which is used almost exclusively in this territory. 


Wheeling Traction Company—Double-Gage Branch-off 


The standard mechanical joint is of the Continuous type 
with one, or two I0-in. compressed terminal No. 0005 bonds. 
During the fall of 1911 the company instalied about 300 
thermit joints with the all-section weld and it is quite 
likely that more welds will be made in the near future. 
Most of the special work is of the Lorain and Pennsylvania 


by the way department in everyday operation are clear from 
a view on this page, which shows a piece of track covered 
with heavy boulders, gravel and other debris from a hill- 
side slip or landslide. 
LINE CONSTRUCTION 

The overhead work is of both span and bracket con- 
struction, using a No. 00 round wire for city work and a 
No. 000 round wire for branches. About % mile of copper- 
clad steel wire is being tried on curves. A 5000-ft. reel 
of the latter kind of wire has also been applied for span 
wires and about 50 miles for telephone and signal wires of 
recent construction. All pull-overs installed during the 
last three years have been made of brass, thereby avoiding 


Landslide 


Wheeling Traction Company—The Effect of a 


the rust troubles which were caused by sulphur fumes in 
this vicinity. These pull-overs do not cost much more than 
iron, while their greater scrap value actually makes them 
cheaper in the long run. Wood breaks are used for strains 
and dead ends because of the failure of composition insula- 
tion. Porcelain is used for all insulators to minimize 
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the trouble from breakage suffered with glass. Auxilia 
wires are attached to the section breakers to prevent serious 
damage should the trolley wire be broken within 
distance of either side of the breaker. Feed-in taps and 


line lightning arresters are spaced about t000 fit. apart. 


a 
vu 
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The feeder system comprises a total of 5,000,000 circ. mils 


Wheeling Traction Company—Mining Locomotive Oper- 
ated from Street Railway Supply 


from the Wheeling station and 2,000.000 circ. mils from the 
Brilliant station. 

All wires are carried on chestnut poles, which are set in 
concrete for a distance of 18 in. below the ground line 
and treated at the ground line with avenarius carbolineum. 
All cross-arms and small overhead fittings are also treated 
with this preservative. 

SIGNAL SYSTEM 

The Bellaire division of the company between Bridgeport 

and Shadyside, a distance of 7.7 miles between terminals, 


Wheeling Traction Company—Automatic Signal on Bel- 
laire Division 


has nine through-type turnouts as passing points. The line 
is double track from Bridgeport, Ohio, into Wheeling. 
The headway is ordinarily eight minutes, but on account 
cf large industrial establishments along the route served 
by the company there are at times Many extra cars, result- 


ing in a preponderance of traffic in one direction. More- 
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over, in one block the view is often obstructed owing to 

several railroad crossings, curves, etc. 

These various traffic conditions are maintained under 
€ 


IFOt 


eighteen being required. These signals are controlled 
through overhead contactors without moving parts, the 
- wheel merely bridging from the wire to the flexible 
contact strips. The contactors for giving the permissive 
signals are located on the siding and in advance of the 
signal aspect approximately at the switch point, so that 
the motorman can see the change of indication due to the 
passage of his car. 

- The signals—in effect starting signals—are at each end 
sf the block connected by a single line wire and are nor- 
mally neutral As soon, however, as the car leaves the 
turnout to enter the block stop signals are set at the 
other end against opposing car movement, and a permissive 
signal appears to the entering car to indicate that the stop 
signal has been set. A number of cars may accept this 
permissive signal and follow into the block, but the stop 
signal will remain at the other end, preventing all opposing 
movements until all the cars that have entered the block 


normal neutral indication. Day and night indications are 
given by disks and lights, simultaneously and independently. 
Continuous operation ofthe signals is most requisite on this 


Wheeling Traction Company—Standard Car for City 
Service 


line on account of the heavy service. A novel feature in 
design is the complete immersion of the signal relay under 
oil. 

Hand-throw signal lights, which are operated by the con- 
ductors, are in use on most of the other lines, but present 
plans contemplate equipping these lines with automatic 
signals in the near future. 

About fifty Stromberg-Carlson telephones are installed 
at sidings and other operating points through the system. 
ROLLING STOCK 
The rolling stock comprises fifty-two double-truck closed 
cars, thirty-six single-truck closed cars and forty-four 
single-truck open cars. The open cars include thirty ten- 
bench and fourteen nine-bench single-truck cars, with vesti- 
buled ends. The single-truck closed cars are of various 
types, and the bodies average 20 ft. in length. Fight 
double-truck cars of the design shown in the accompanying 
illustration were furnished by the G. C. Kuhlman Car 
Company in 1910, These cars are for double-end service 
and represent the latest practice of the company. They 
have 30-ft. bodies with platforms measuring 6 ft. 6 in. 
inside and 7 ft. 6 in. over the bumpers. Among the 
Teatures of this design are the use of a steel underframe, 
composition flooring, steel side construction up to the 
window line and the continuous hood. The last feature 
gives the car an unusually handsome outline and prevents 
leakage at bulkhead doors. The vestibule and ‘body doors 
are arranged for prepayment operation. The prepayment 
system of fare collection is not in use, however, although 
the passengers have been trained to use the regular 
entrance and exits. Each of these new cars is equipped 
with four No. 307 40-hp Westinghouse interpole motors, 

K-35 controllers and Allis-Chalmers air brakes. 
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An addition to the rolling stock w 
by the purchase of twenty new d 
type described. 

The older double-truck cars 
ae rd ass They are usually 28 ft. long and 

a ft. platforms. ; Most of these cars are equipped 
with Westinghouse No. to01-B motors, K-28 controllers 
and Westinghouse Straight-air brakes. The open cars and 
some others carry GE-67 and GE-1000 motors, : 
onan oe se deaang department for the 

2 OF ; pany has a car without a 
body which is equipped with motors and controllers. One 
side of this car has a diagram of the circuits to show the 
path of the current at successive controller steps by the 
illumination of lamps. An extra set of signals, connected 
with all the parts in their relative positions, is also used for 
purposes of study. 

POWER IMPROVEMENTS 

At present the company operates two power plants. The 
larger station is located at Forty-second and Water Streets, 
Wheeling, and the smaller at Brilliant. These stations 
were originally designed for direct-current generation and 
distribution, but in the near future the Brilliant station 
will be replaced by a substation at Wellsburg which will 
receive 13,000-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle current from 
Wheeling. There are to be established three additional 
substations, two of which will be located on the Virginia 
side of the river, from which submarine cables will feed 
some of the Ohio lines. The present d.c. transmission line 
feeds for a maximum distance of 11 miles, and this distance 
will be materially teduced by the new substations: 

The boiler room of the Wheeling station now contains 


ill be made during 1912 
ouble-truck cars of the 


are of the semi-convertible 


three 550-hp Stirling boilers and three 350-hp Stirling boil- E 
ers, making a total of 2700 hp of hand-fired boilers, which =3 
are operated at 140-lb. gage pressure. Two thousand a2 
horse-power boiler capacity will also be installed. When As 
=A 
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installed in a neat circular building of reinforced-concrete 
construction located on the river bank opposite the power 
station. The water from the river intake flows by gravity 
through a 24-in. cast-iron pipe into a wet well constructed 
of brick and concrete and located between the pump house 
and the river channel. This wet well with its gravity 
teed was installed to reduce the length of the suction line 
and avoid the need of sinking the pump house below the bed 
of the river to provide a gravity intake direct to the pumps. 
From the wet well the pumps lift the water through a 24-in. 
intake and deliver it to the reservoir through a 20-in. pipe. 
The pumps are located at an elevation which will provide a 
gravity flow from the wet well to the pumps when a 0-ft. 
Stage of water exists in the river. This stage of water is 
eventually to be maintained by the government, for which 
purpose it is now building dams at numerous points along 
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Wheeling Traction Company—The New Portion of the Wheeling Power Plant 


the reconstruction of the power house is completed these 
boilers will be supplied with mechanical stokers and over- 
head coal bunkers. The present boilers are equipped with 
McClave-Brooks shaking and dumping grates, Williams 
feed-water regulators and pump governors and McDon- 
ough damper regulators. One 550-hp and two 350-hp boilers 
are also furnished with the Buffalo Forge Company's 
forced-draft system. The coal used is Pittsburgh No. 8 
run-of-mine, which averages about 13,000 B.t.u. per Ib. 
It is distributed in the boiler room by a Jeffrey bucket 
elevator and scraper conveyor, driven by a 15-hp d.c. 
motor and having a capacity of 50 tons per hour, the coal 
being picked up by the conveyor trom a track hopper. 
The boiler feed water is taken direct from the Ohio 
River by a Pohle air-lift system through an 8-in. intake. 
Water for condensing is supplied by two centrifugal pumps, 
each driven by one 75-hp, 600-volt dc. motor, one being a 
spare. These pumps are of the horizontal type and are 


the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and Cairo. From the 
reservoir the condenser syphons its supply of water without 
pumps. 

Owing to the extreme fluctuation of the Ohio River 
(about 50 ft. at Wheeling) the question of economical 
water supply for condensing purposes has long been and is 
still a problem to be reckoned with in the construction of 
large power plants in this territory, This problem, how- 
ever, will be considerably lessened by the maintenance ofa 
g-ft. stage of water during the dry seasons. The intake 
system described is believed to possess merits of economy 
in both construction and operation with no loss. of efficiency 
or reliability. 

The engine room contains two 600-kw direct-connected 
d.c. sets, consisting of Bullock generators and Cooper sim- 
ple engines with 32-in. x 48-in. cylinders; one 800-kw 
Westinghouse d.c. generator direct-connected to a 34-1n. 
x 60-in. Cooper simple engine; one 1875-kva, 2400-volt, 
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6o-cycle, three-phase Westinghouse low-pressure turbine 
which has been running steadily since Oct. 7, 1911; two 
500-kw Westinghouse motor generators, each consisting of 
a 2400-volt synchronous motor and a 600-volt d.c. generator. 
The exciters are direct-connected to the machines which 
they serve. 

The low-pressure turbine is fitted with a Le Blanc con- 
denser which is designed to give 28-in. to 28%-in. vacuum 
to a 30-in. barometer. It is piped to take the exhaust of 
all engines, but two engines supply enough steam to permit 
the third to be kept always in reserve. The first result 
of the installation of the low-pressure turbine was the 
elimination of one of the 350-hp boilers. The coal con- 
sumption has also been reduced, but it is too early to give 
any exact figures. The turbine is now carrying between 
37 per cent and 38 per cent of the station output less the 
power required to operate its auxiliaries. The present out- 
put, averaging 34,000 kw-hours a day, would not have been 
possible with engine operation exclusively unless one or two 
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While the company does no lighting business, it sells cur- 
rent direct from the feeders to about fifteen coal mines 
which require energy for cutting machines, mining locomo- 
tives, line cars, ventilating fans, etc. One of the illus- 
trations on page 138 shows a Jeffrey mining locomotive 
operated with current furnished by the Wheeling Traction 
Company. This railway also has a number of other cus- 
tomers for current, but the energy thus supplied to outsiders 
does not amount to more than 8 per cent of the total output. 
Neither does this business interfere with the regular service, 
as most of the mines are closed about 4 p. m., before the 
railway peak comes on, 

SHOPS 

The present shops are located on an island opposite 
Wheeling in connection with a carhouse and the present of- 
fices. Although centrally located, these shops have proved 
inadequate for the growing business of the company and 
plans have, therefore, been made for the erection of a larger 
building to occupy the same site and another plot adjacent 
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Wheeling Traction Company—First Floor and Sections of New Shop 


probable that next year a second low-pressure turbine will 
be installed at this station in connection with another simple 
engine. The present rated engine-driven capacity of the 
Wheeling station for twenty-four hours is 48,000 kw-hours 

The low-pressure turbine and its auxiliaries, the motor- 
generator sets and the new switchboard were placed in the 
recent addition, which is built of brick walls, concrete floor 
and steel trusses covered with a 3-in. reinforced-concrete 
roof. The original station will be rebuilt according to the 
same standard. The floor will also be raised 6.44 ft. to 
bring it flush with the present turbine floor and so insure 
additional safety against river floods. The new part of the 
station, together with the reservoir, pump house and intake 
previously mentioned, is shown in an accompanying draw- 
ing. Among the auxiliaries in the engine room is a 1o0-in. 
x I0-in. x Io-in, Ingersoll air compressor and a 12-in. x 
12-in. x 14-in. Stillwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile air com- 
pressor operating the air-lift of the boiler feed-water sys- 
tem and for cleaning purposes. 

The Brilliant power station contains two 500-kw genera- 
tors connected to 30-in x 48-in. Cooper engines. 


thereto. The building will be two stories high, 136 ft. 6 in. 
long x 125 ft. wide. It will be of fireproof design with con- 


crete foundations and floors, reinforced-concrete pits in the 


truck repair shops, 9-in. solid brick walls, 9-in. or 13-in. solid 
brick partitions throughout the first and part of the second 
floor, hollow brick partitions on the second floor, tile roof 
with cinder concrete filling, concrete stairways, standard 
firedoors for openings in partitions, and steel rolling doors 
for all track and the lumber elevator entrance. As a further 
precaution, fire hydrants will be placed through the 
property. 

There were two reasons for using a second story; first, 
because the room available was limited by the street 
boundaries; second, because the island is sometimes under 
water. For the latter reason all the woodworking tools and 
the armature room will be located on the second floor, while 
the motors of the machine tools on the first floor will be so 
mounted that they can be readily detached and lifted by a 
traveling crane out of reach of water. Ample lighting will 
be furnished to the side sections by windows and to the 
center one-story section by skylights. 
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The plan of the first floor on page 
will be divided into four sections. neat 
an office, storage toom, washroom for doors and sashes 
paintroom, isolated paint storage and garage. The second 
section 1s reserved for the carpenter shop and car-painting 
shop, the three tracks of which will be separated ‘ 
from each other by interior steel rolling doors. 


140 shows that it 
st section will have 
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ries laundry baskets, bread baskets, caskets, boxes, non-dan- 
gerous liquids, etc. All shipments must be prepaid and no 
materials, except emergency shipments of medicine, are ac- 
cepted between 4 p. m. and 6:15 p. m. on week days. 
Agencies are not maintained by the company at any station, 


The truck repair shop will contain two tracks 
with pits reinforced at the sides and bottom as 
indicated in one of the cross-section drawings 
on page 140. These pits, as well as the rest of 
the building, will be heated by hot air from a 
heating plant installed under the machine shop. 
. The third section, which will be separated by 
a line of steel columns from the second section, 
is to have two tracks. It will be divided into a 


washing space for cars, a machine shop and a 
blacksmith shop. The machine shop will be fur- 
nished with all the tools now in the old shop in 
addition to a new wheel lathe, or two-in-one lathe, 


a shaper and a bolt cutter. Cranes and hoists 
will be installed as shown on the plans of the first 
and second floors. 

All of the tools throughout the installation will 
be independently driven by d.c. motors. One bay 
of the second floor will contain a drafting room, 


the shop superintendent’s office and an instruction 
room for motormen and conductors. The other 
bay of this floor has been laid out for a wood- 
working shop, dry kiln, pattern storage, armature 
room, locker room and a toilet room, including 
shower baths. Communication to the second 
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floor will be obtained by concrete, tread-covered 
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stairways. Material to the wood-working shop is 
to be handled by an elevator, and a hatchway will 
be used to convey material from the machine shop to the 
armature room and vice versa. 
PACKAGE BUSINESS AND CHARTERED CARS 

The company does no carload freight business but carries 
merchandise on regular passenger cars. Packages up to 50 
Ib. are carried for 15 cents to 25 cents and packages weigh- 


Wheeling Traction Company—View of Pump House 


are carried for 25 cents to 50 
Milk and cream are carried for 
muin charge of 15 cents where 
t attached. The empty 
The company also car- 


ing from 51 Ib. to 100 Ib. 
cents, according to distance. 
2 cents per gallon with a mini 
the railway’s shipping tags are no 
cans are returned without charge. 
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Wheeling Traction Company—Second Floor Plan of: New Shops 


so that shipments are accepted for delivery only at shipper’s 
risk along the line of the road. A special express-car rate 
is made on the Moundsville and Pan Handle lines. Fruits 
and vegetables are carried on these cars for Io cents per 
100 lb. with a minimum charge of 25 cents, groceries for 8 
cents per 100 lb. with a minimum charge of 25 cents, and 
miscellaneous articles like meat, hardware, dry goods, con- 
fectionery, etc., for 25 cents per 100 lb. and 10 cents for 
every additional 100 lb. or fraction thereof. : 
The company also does a chartered-car business, charging 
a minimum rate of $10 for the first hour of service and $2 
for each additional hour or fraction thereof. A 50 per cent 
addition is made to these rates if the cars are used between 
12 o’clock midnight and 6 a.m. The time is calculated from 
the time the car leaves the carhouse until it returns to the 
same place. 
—+0--e—_____— 


REDUCTION IN WEIGHT OF TRACTION BATTERIES 


Ina paper on “The Storage Battery Car,” read on Jan. 23 
by H. E. Pratt before the Electric Vehicle Association of 
America in New York, the author stated that the early 
storage battery car was handicapped by the great weight of 
the batteries which were then available. Their capacity at 
that time was only 5 watt-hours to 6 watt-hours per pound 
of cell. By developing a thin-plate, high-capacity battery, 
however, the Gould Storage Battery Company had been 
able to furnish for the accumulator cars of the Third 
Avenue Railway, New York, a battery which has repeatedly 
shown outputs as high as 14 watt-hours per pound of cell. 
The higher mileage radius thus made available was an 
important factor in the success of these cars. 


A contract has been obtained by the Siemens-Schuckert- 
werke for the construction of a 17-mile electric railway in 
Pachuca, Mexico. Three-phase current will be furnished 
by the Mexican Light & Power Company at 6000 volts. 
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Annual Convention of Wisconsin Electrical 
Association 


An Account of the Meeting on Friday, Jan. 19, Is Published, with the Report of the Committee on Insurance and Abstracts 


of Papers by Messrs. Fairchild, Maxwell and Ewing 


Following the session of the Wisconsin Electrical Asso- 
ciation held on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 18, the proceed- 
ings of which were recorded in the last issue of the ELEC- 
rric RarLway JourNAL, the annual association dinner 
was served in the Fern Room of the Pfister Hotel. This 
dinner was very elaborate, and it was attended by 160 peo- 
ple, the largest number in the association’s history. 

C. N. Duffy, of Milwaukee, acted as toastmaster and 
was very fortunate in his selection of the speakers for the 
evening. The Rev. W. I. Dorward, of Milwaukee, was the 
first speaker introduced, his subject being “The Key to 
Success.” He was followed by Hon. Levi H. Bancroft, 
Attorney-General of Wisconsin, who gave a very able 
talk on “The Business Man in Politics.” At the close of 
Mr. Bancroft’s speech Mr. Irving P. Lord made a short 
address and was followed by Hon. J. Adam Bede, ex-Con- 
gressman from Duluth, Minn. Mr. Bede's subject was 
“What's the Matter with the World?” and his speech was 
filled with humor and sound argument. 

FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 

F. J. Maxwell, auditor Eastern Wisconsin Railway & 
Light Company, opened the Friday morning session with 
his paper on “The Work of Chief Accountant of a Public 
Utility in a City of 20,000 People.” This paper is published 
in abstract on another page. It was discussed at length 
by A. E. Peirce, assistant manager Chippewa Valley Rail- 
way & Light Company. At the close of the discussion Mr. 
Peirce brought up the question of printing a number of 
the papers in order that the members might have individual 
copies. This subject was discussed by Ernest Gonzenbach, 
of Sheboygan, President Wheeler, Mr. Winslow, of Su- 
perior, and Prof. Shuster, of Wisconsin University. At 
the close of the discussion Mr. Gonzenbach moved that the 
executive committee select such papers as it thought would 
be of general interest and have them printed and a copy 
mailed to each member of. the association. The motion was 
carried. 

At this time Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, one of the 
leaders in the “suffragette’ movement in Wisconsin, was 
permitted to present a short discussion on the movement in 
that State to the members of the association. 

At the close of Mrs. Benedict's talk Mr. Lord read a re- 
port from the committee on the president’s address, which 
was presented by J. S. Allen, of Lake Geneva, and P. H. 
Korst, of Janesville. They recommended that a committee 
of five should be appointed by the incoming president to 
solicit new members and that Mr. Allison, the secretary 
and treasurer, should have $300 to offset his expenses 
in connection with the association work. The committee 
commended the suggestions concerning publicity, but 
thought it best to leave publicity to the local properties, 
as each presented a special case and the local manager 
was best able to judge of its necessity. This committee's 
report was discussed by Mr. Peirce, of Eau Claire, and 
President Wheeler. It was finally adopted as read. 

W. D’A. Ryan, illuminating engineer General Electric 
Company, then presented a paper, with lantern-slide illus- 
trations, on “Improvement in the Art of Street Mlumina- 
tion.” This paper covered in a very interesting way the his- 
tory of illuminating devices and closed with a discussion of 
the best modern methods of illumination, with numerous 
illustrated examples. The paper was discussed at length 
by M. C. Ewing, of Wausau; Mr. Winslow, of Superior; 


Mr. Peirce, Mr. Douglas and cthers. At the close of this 
discussion the association adjourned for lunch. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

J. D. A. Cross, of the General Electric Company, opened 
the afternoon session with a very interesting paper on 
“Latest Development in Electric Heating and Cooking De- 
vices.” This was also accompanied with lantern-slide illus- 
trations. Mr. Cross’ paper was discussed by the various 
members and was followed by the report of the nominating 
committee, composed of Clement C. Smith, chairman; Ed- 
ward Daniell, of Marinette, and H. A. Miles, of Durand. 
Their report was adopted as read. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Irving P. Lord, of Waupaca, president; William H. Wins- 
low, of Superior, first vice-president; Roger N. Kimball, of 
Kenosha, second vice-president, and William Wallin, of 
Oshkosh, third vice-president. George Allison, the present 
secretary and treasurer, will continue in that office. 

Following this report, C. N. Duffy, comptroller of 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, pre- 
sented his exhaustive paper on “Electric Utilities,’ ab- 
stracted in the last issue. His paper was illustrated by a 
number of lantern slides showing data referring particu- 
larly to the Milwaukee company. 

At the close of Mr. Duffy’s paper President Wheeler in- 
troduced Mr. Lord, the new president, who made a few re- 
marks and closed by insisting that Mr. Wheeler continue 
to act until the close of the session. 

M. C. Ewing, general manager of the Wausau Street 
Railroad Company, followed with a paper on “How to Make 
a Park Pay.” An abstract appears on another page. As the 
time for closing the session was growing near the discus- 
sions were omitted. The paper of J. L. Davis, of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, on “Recent 
Electrical Railway Developments,’ was next on the pro- 
gram, and F. N. Jewett, of the Wagner Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, closed the meeting with his paper on 
“Relative Merits of Single-Phase and Multiphase Distri- 
bution of Power for Relatively Small Installations.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE 
BY C. N, DUFFY, A. K. ELLIS AND PETER VALIER 


In fire insurance the insurance companies dictate the 
rates, the rules and regulations and the form of contract. 
The insured has practically no voice in these matters. 
Electric properties, it would appear from the rates charged 
and the amount of annual premiums collected, have to carry 
in part the risks assumed by the insurance companies on 
other properties. 

The fire insurance premiums paid by the electric rail- 
way companies of the United States aggregate $7,500,000 
per annum. The electric light and power companies of the 
United States pay annually in fire insurance premiums 
approximately $3,500,000 more. This makes a total of 
$11,000,000 in fire insurance premiums paid annually by the 
electric properties of the United States. ae 

According to figures compiled by the American Electric 
Railway Association committee on fire insurance for IQIo, 
the recoveries on losses were only about 14 per cent of the 
premiums paid. Approximately 86 per cent of the pre- 
miums paid by the electric railway companies went to the 
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Jens companies for the expense of conducting the 
ee and the profit derived therefrom. 
Z 5 : : : 
he e figures are a strong argument in favor of electric 
properties building up fire insurance reserves 


] 3 and becoming 
their own insurers, 7 


A fire insurance reserve can be built 
up gradually. One method would be to set aside an amount 


equal to 25,50 or 100 per cent of the annual fire insur- 
ance premiums paid. Or, if certain electric properties are in 
a financial position to do so, the fire insurance reserve can 
be increased by an appropriation from the surplus account, 
or, if conditions will warrant it, a sum sufficient to enable 
a property to carry 1ts own fire insurance can be appro- 
priated far that purpose. A fire insurance reserve should 
be something more than a mere bookkeeping reserve. The 
amount standing to the credit of the reserve should be in- 
vested in interest-bearing securities, preferably those of 
the electric property itself, if such securities are obtain- 
able. 

Electric properties are unquestionably entitled to lower 
rates. This seems to be the opinion of the insurance ex- 
pert of the American Electric Railway Association and of 
the National Electric Light Association. The insured 
should insist on the application of a schedule which will 
apply a specific rate to each item of property insured, as 
opposed to an average rate upon the entire risk. The rate 
makers for the insurance companies determine the average 
rate upon an entire risk by the application of rate schedules 
specifically to each item. These schedules may be had by 
the insured if requests are made for them. A study of 
them will enable the insured to know something about the 
hazards of the property insured and will point the way to 
the prevention of fires and the lowering of rates. 

It should be borne in mind that there is a point to which 
rates can be safely reduced and that such a reduction can 
be brought about by proper co-operation to the mutual 
benefit of the insurer and the insured. There is such a 
thing as forcing rates below what may reasonably be con- 
sidered a fair rate, but such rates are at best only tem- 
porary; in time they are bound to be increased. 

The insurance expert of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation gives it as his opinion that rates on electric prop- 
erties are not made scientifically and that the insurance 
companies do not know whether the risks are profitable or 
not, as they have no figures available to determine that 
question. The expert gives it as his opinion that rates on 
the average are twice as high as they should be, although 
the rates on some properties are too low. 

The electric wiring of buildings should be done in such 
a manner as to make the buildings safe, but there should 
not be a tendency to make the wiring requirements unnec- 
essarily expensive. It is far more important to prevent a 
fire than it is to collect a loss after the fire has occurred. 
It is the duty of public utility companies to make every 
effort possible to prevent fires, not only because of the 
losses sustained by reason of the destruction of the prop- 
erty insured and the loss of operating revenue resulting 
therefrom, but also because the public is deprived of the use 
of the service. 

The loss sustained annually from the destruction of prop- 
erty caused by fires is appalling. It represents an economic 
waste for which there is absolutely no excuse and which 
must be paid for ultimately in some form or another by the 
entire population of the country. 

Fires are due to carelessness. Insist on cleanliness and 
fires will not occur. See to it that there is a proper place 
for the storage of oils and paints; that the pits in car- 
houses are kept clean; that there are no concealed places 
for the accumulation of dirt, refuse waste, etc.; that waste 
cans are installed throughout all buildings for receptacles 
of refuse waste; that trolleys are lowered when cars are 
in the carhouse, because this not only prevents fires but 
saves the consumption of electric current; that fire extin- 
guishers are installed throughout buildings; that fire drills 
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are held regularly at stated intervals. All these things will 
not only prevent fire and exercise a good moral effect on 
employees but will render risks on electric properties less 
hazardous and more desirable from the insurance com- 
panies’ point of view. 

New buildings erected should be fireproof, or as nearly so 
as they can be made. Old buildings should be made as 
nearly fireproof as possible. Automatic sprinklers should 
be installed in all buildings, even if they are fireproof, 
especially in carhouses. It is possible for a fire to originate 
in or start from a car even if the carhouse is absolutely 
fireproof. Both ceiling and aisle sprinklers should be in- 
stalled in carhouses. Up to October, 1911, the latest date 
reported, not a single fire occurred during the year 1gir in 
a building with automatic sprinklers. 

Automatic sprinklers, in addition to preventing fires, pay 
for themselves in reduced rates within a period of from 
two to five years. There are carhouses equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers with a rate as low as 15 cents per $1,000, 
although the insurance companies now threaten to increase 
that rate. Approximately $3,500,000 has been spent for 
automatic sprinkler equipment in the last five years. 

With reference to what has been said regarding the 
elimination of fire hazards, the reduction of fire insurance 
rates, the construction of fireproof buildings, the making 
of old buildings fireproof, the installation of fire protective 
apparatus and the proper standards of housekeeping with 
respect to the use and occupancy of buildings, your commit- 
tee suggests that the employment of an insurance expert 
will be found to be very advantageous. 

It seems to your committee that this association could 
very well follow the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, the Central Electric Railway Association and the 
Street Railway Association of the State of New York in 
this regard. These three associations have an insurance 
expert in the person of Henry N. Staats. In the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association Mr. Staats’ services are 
at the disposal of member companies having annual gross 
revenue of $500,000 or less upon payment of $50 per year, 
payable quarterly, plus railroad fare. Your company does 
not know whether or not this association could secure the 
services of Mr. Staats, or what the cost to the member 
companies of this association would be for his services. 

Your committee on fire insurance recommends that the 
committee be constituted a standing committee designated 
as “standing committee on fire insurance, fire protection 
and fire prevention.” 


THE WORK OF CHIEF ACCOUNTANT OF A PUBLIC 
UTILITY IN. A CITY OF. 20,000 PEOPLE 


BY FRED J. MAXWELL, AUDITOR EASTERN WISCONSIN RAILWAY 
& LIGHT COMPANY AND WISCONSIN ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


These two properties and several others under the same 
control follow identical accounting and business systems, 
two Illinois properties also being operated under the ac- 
counting system required by the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin. Numerous subdivisions of accounts are re- 
quired in our reports, and the several properties exchange 
statistics, which is a great help in operating. The various 
blanks and forms used in all departments are also uniform 
in both Wisconsin and Illinois, and the auditor can go 
from one property to another and pick up the work without 
trouble. 

The several auditors report directly to the comptroller, 
whose headquarters are at Milwaukee. The comptroller 
reports directly to the president. Under our plan the 
auditor is not under the control of the general manager, 
but is required to co-operate with him and furnish any 
information he may require at any time. The distribution 
of all charges on our books is approved first by the general 
manager, and then the journal entry is submitted to the 
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comptroller. If in his opinion the charge is made correctly 
it is entered. If he does not agree with the distribution 
the matter is referred again to the general manager, and 
if he and the comptroller fail to agree the question is 
referred to the president for decision. Questions of this 
kind seldom arise, and when they do it is usually found 
that if our general manager has made any error in charge 
it is against his own interests. This plan gives us the 
benefit of the opinions of more than one person in ques- 
tion of doubt as to distribution. 

The monthly reports are compiled as usual from the 
various records, but in addition to this the heads of the 
different departments are conferred with and anything 
that appears out of line is called to their attention. We 
consider the latter procedure most important as it enables 
us to locate any errors or omissions in advance of com- 
pletion of the reports. 

The chief accountant is in charge of the office and all 
records. The cashier, office clerks, stenographers, store- 
keepers, meter readers and collectors all report to him. 
The chief accountant of public utilities should be the 
“watchdog of the finances,” as he accounts for all receipts 
and expenditures. As chief accountant he must not be 
content to look over the finished reports, but is expected to 
be thoroughly familiar with all of the details of the office 
and records. If he has any sub or branch offices in his 
charge, he should be awake to the responsibility and make 
regular periodical audits and reports on the same, 

All of our cars are equipped with the Ohmer fare register, 
and the merit system is used in checking our conductors. 
It is very pleasing to note the high averages our men attain 
for accuracy. 

Our daily earnings report is a comparative statement of 
the passenger earnings of this weekday and the same week- 
day last year, the number of days in the month this year 
and the same number of days in the month last year, and 
this year to date against last year to date. Weather condi- 
tions are noted at the bottom; also express, chartered 
cars, etc. 

Through co-operation with the superintendent of the rail- 
way departments we have evolved a check on the use and 
abuse of the transfer system. This system consists of the 
following: A conductor going on duty receives his punch 
and transfers from the office where the commencing number 
has been recorded in a book. When he has finished his 
shift and makes his “cash turn-in’ the unused transfers 
and punch are also turned in and a record is made thereof. 
The transfers collected by him are bunched and his name 
is attached. The first thing in the morning his transfers 
are checked and compared carefully to see if they were 
honored within the time limit punched by the conductors 
issuing them. 

Electric railways in the past have considered transfers 
as of no value. 
cases of transfer abuses. In one instance the conductor 
honored a transfer without looking at it, and in checking 
up at the office next day we found it was ten days old. 
This was reported to the railway superintendent, who in- 
formed the conductor and cautioned him not to do it again. 

The accounting departments of our various properties 
issue a cash statement every morning showing the cash 
received from every source during the previous day, bank 
balance, disbursements, quick assets and immediate liabili- 
ties. This is forwarded daily to the executive department 
in Milwaukee. 

STOREKEEPER 

All of our storekeepers, like others in the accounting de- 
partment who handle money of the company, are under 
bond. 

All supplies and materials are ordered through the pur- 
chasing department in the Milwaukee office on requisition. 
These requisitions are signed in triplicate by the head of 
the department for which the materials are intended and 
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are approved by the general manager. Before mailing the 
requisition the chief accountant inserts the proper distribu- 
tion and account number. The original requisition goes to 
the purchasing department, the duplicate to the general 
manager’s desk and the triplicate to the storekeeper. When 
the order has been placed, the purchasing department sends 
us a yellow slip stating with whom the order was placed, 
price, terms, etc. The invoice is sent directly to the pur- 
chasing department, which approves the price and exten- 
sions and then forwards it to the local office. 

When goods are received the storekeeper checks them 
with the invoice, making a notation on the yellow slip of 
freight and drayage paid and the condition of the goods. 
This invoice, with the slip attached, is passed to the 
auditor, who adds the number of the account and distribu- 
tion to which the different items on the invoice are to be 
charged. The invoice is then passed to the stenographer to 
be vouchered and the cashier draws a check in payment. 

As a general rule all orders for supplies and materials go 
through the purchasing department, the exceptions being 
for small articles ordered locally for immediate use the total 
value of which does not exceed $5. These are issued on a 
local order system made out in one original and three car- 
bon copies. The original is sent to the merchant. The 
first carbon copy is sent with prices to the purchasing de- 
partment, in order to keep that department informed re- 
garding the amount of material ordered locally and the 
prices paid; if the prices seem excessive to the purchasing 
department, the matter is taken up with the general man- 
ager, who directs the heads of the departments to anticipate 
their wants far enough ahead so as to order in larger quan- 
tities and get the benefit of quantity prices. The second 
carbon copy is sent to the storekeeper. The third carbon 
copy remains in the book with the auditor, who issued it 
on an order signed by the head of the department and 
approved by the general manager. 

The storekeeper is held responsible for all material and 
supplies and keeps his storeroom under lock and key. He 
delivers material upon work orders and job tickets, which 
are issued in duplicate and signed by the head of the de- 
partment, stating where the material is to be used. He 
enters these in the stock account book. Work orders and 
job tickets are numbered consecutively and each number 
must be accounted for. The original is given to the work- 
man when he goes to do the job. When the job has been 
completed the customer signs the ticket, stating that the 
work has been done to his satisfaction. The job ticket is 
returned to the office, where the proper charge is made on 
the books, and the original job ticket is attached to the 
duplicate and filed. 

Cash sales are recorded by the storekeeper upon an auto 
register, the key of which is in the possession of the 
cashier, 

An inventory is taken once a year, and adjustment made 
if necessary on account of old, shelf-worn and abandoned 
materials, which are sold as junk, 

Coal, coke and tar are measured.monthly and compared 
with the ledger account. Our bases for computing the 
pounds of coal and coke per cubic foot were determined by 
actual tests made by filling a certain size box which con- 
tained a certain number of cubic feet and weighing it. We 
use Pocahontas screenings at our power plants and the 
weight of this coal per cubic foot we found to be 54.26 lb., 
or 36.86 cu. ft. per ton of 2000 Ib. ; 

_You have undoubtedly heard of shortages in the coal 
pile, coke, tar, etc., usually experienced at the close of the 
year’s operation. Many apparently good records in the 
operating departments for the eleven nionths’ period have 
been changed materially by the addition: of the last month 
of the year, due to charges to operation of shortages dis- 
covered in the various stock accounts. 

The practice of starting out the new year with all ac- 
counts adjusted properly has been adhered to strictly and 
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REVIEW OF RECENT LEGISLATION IN WISCON- 
SIN AFFECTING PUBLIC UTILITIES 


BY ARTHUR W. FAIRCHILD, OF MILLER, MACK 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


& FAIRCHILD, 


Public utilities were not forgotten by hike Wiseoncln 
Legislature of 1911. Not only were they remembered all 
too frequently in a great mass of ill-advised proposed legis- 
lation necessitating most careful watching and constant 
opposition, but also in bills now written into the statutes. 
Far-reaching and what may be called “popular measures” 
which the last Legislature was obliged to enact into law 
now appear on our statute books to be tested by experience. 
Public utilities have much to do with that experience, and 
the effect of such laws upon the utilities must largely deter- 
mine the success or failure of the laws. 

Before discussing the laws themselves I must say that the 
task imposed upon those of us whose duty it was to protect 
the utilities in this Legislature has been most arduous and 
at times most discouraging. New methods, doubtless de- 
vised to expedite business, often defeated their own pur- 
pose and resulted in injustice alike to those favoring and 
those opposing proposed legislation. Bills introduced and re- 
ferred to committees without sufficient posting, hearings held 
either too speedily to permit of appearing or without ade- 
quate notice to inform those interested that hearings were 
to be had—these are but two of the difficulties encountered. 
All this was unquestionably not by intention, but only 
through the too slow or too speedy working of new ma- 
chinery. The difficulties following the hearings were about 
as great. Time and again were we compelled, after con- 
vincing a well-informed committee of the advisability or 
inadvisability of proposed measures, to meet an unexpected 
action from one branch or the other of the Legislature in 
repudiating with what must have been inadequate knowl- 
edge the recommendations of those chosen to investigate 
and report. 

tape we were not upon the whole badly treated. 
The sum total of legislation enacted leaves to you all, | 
think, the possibility of a prosperous life. 

FRANCHISES 

Here the query is pertinent: Have you a franchise, and 
if so, what is its nature? For by Chapter 596 of the Laws 
of 1911 “every license, permit or franchise granted prior 
to July 11, 1907 * * * is so altered and amended as to 
constitute and to be an ‘indeterminate permit’ within the 
terms and meaning of” the public utilities law, and subject 
generally to the terms, provisions, conditions and _ limita- 
tions of that law. 

This is the legislation which was threatened in 1909 in 
the more unsatisfactory form of the so-called ‘Berner 
bill.’ Then it was opposed, I am told, by the Railroad Com- 
mission as following too closely the passage of the public 
utilities act itself before its meaning, particularly Seamer 
ing of the much-discussed term indeterminate permit, 
had been crystallized by decision. At this session Chapter 
596 seems to have been favored by the commission ¢ abe 
enactment making practically uniform all existing Ase 
chises, eliminating objectionable features which ney a 
operation of the public utility act often slosatmcayraeied 0 
the utility and the public, and as generally in the best in 

f both. ; 
oe Pasion effect of this act is a > seca si ha 
cussion, as is also its constitutionality. ; ariel sagt Ons 
ably are of the opinion that the interests 3 od me 
would be best subserved by a franchise limited in time, 
while others of you doubtless believe that the gin sh =k 
determinate feature, even though coupled bali ; neg 
bility that the franchise may be abrogated either by acts 
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of the utility or by purchase by the municipality, is of dis- 
tinct advantage. The diversity of opinion on the merits 
of the measure made impossible any effective action on 
behalf of the association before the legislative committees, 
but concerted action would have been of little avail in view 
of the favorable attitude of the Railroad Commission. 

A discussion of the constitutionality of this measure is 
beyond the scope of this talk. I can only suggest that there 
is doubt as to its constitutionality, but in view of the pre- 
sumptions of validity now indulged in by courts, and in 
view of the attitude of the Wisconsin courts as expressed 
in recent decisions toward public utility legislation, those 
opposed to the measure, | believe, have but little hope of 
overturning it. 

FINANCING 

The indeterminate permit act to which I have referred 
must, of course, also be considered under this heading. The 
exact effect which this measure will have upon the financing 
of utilities is problematical, although personally I am of the 
opinion that the harmful effect has been somewhat exag- 
gerated. The standing of the indeterminate permit before 
the law is considerably clarified by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the La Crosse case. It will probably be 
generally conceded by investors that their money is reason- 
ably safe in the property of a corporation operating under 
such permits. This, of course, was not true for a con- 
siderable period after passage of the public utility law for 
the reason that the phrase “indeterminate permit” had not 
been defined, and prudent investors were naturally averse 
to testing the question in litigation involving their own 
funds. Financing has been done in some quarters since the 
passage of the act, but what effect, if any, the act had upon 
the terms I am not prepared to state. 

The most important act with reference to financing is 
the so-called “stock and bond law,” being Chapter 593. 
This bill is the composite result of thought and suggestion 
from many sources and, while it is not in all respects what 
was asked by the railroads and utilities, it embodies much 
that they sought. The act declares that the power to create 
liens upon the property of public service corporations is a 
special privilege, with a right of regulation in the State. 

The act applies to all issues of stocks, bonds, notes or 
other evidences of indebtedness payable at periods of more 
than one year. It provides the purposes for which the 
issues may be made and requires sinking funds to be main- 
tained where bonds and notes ate issued for purposes not 
properly chargeable to capital account. It requires stock 
to be issued only for money, labor or property at its true 
money value as found by the commission, and bonds and 
notes for the same consideration at not less than 75 per cent 
of their face. It provides that no issue of stocks or bonds, 
except for money, shall be made without authority of the 
commission, and prescribes the method of procuring such 
authority. It provides the only valid manner of sale of 
bonds or notes pledged to secure other bonds or notes. It 
prohibits consolidations unless the properties consolidated 
shall first be valued by the commission and the properties 
be acquired at not to exceed the value fixed. The corpora- 
tion may be required to account for the disposition of the 
proceeds of stock and bond issues, and stock and scrip 
dividends are prohibited. The act provides that in valuing 
the property of a corporation the franchise shall be ap- 
praised at no greater value than was paid into the treasury 
of the state or municipality granting the same. Adequate 
provisions for appeal from orders of the commission are 
stipulated, and forfeitures and punishments for violations 
of the act. Issues of preferred stock are provided for upon 
terms differing from issues of mercantile and other bodies. 

Tt was intended that this act should provide for all stock 
and bond exigencies for years to come, but, like most laws 
of this character, it will probably at each succeeding session 
of the Legislature be operated upon by surgeons with more 
or less knowledge of the ailment sought to be alleviated. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STOCK ISSUES 

There is another law, applicable to all corporations, which 
is of keen interest alike to public utilities. It is an innova- 
tion in Wisconsin and permits a new method of financing, 
namely, a classification of stock issues other than into com- 
mon and preferred. The section to which I refer is Sec- 
tion 1760, or Chapter 532. Heretofore the section provided 
that “every stockholder of any corporation shall be entitled 
to one vote for each share of stock held and owned by 
him.” This provision prevented a restriction or enlarge- 
ment of the voting power of stock except under the pre- 
ferred stock statutes. 

By Chapter 532, this proviso was inserted at the begin- 
ning of the section: ‘Unless a provision to the contrary 
is inserted in the articles of incorporation and recited in 
each certificate for any share of stock issued by the cor- 
jOKORRAMING HM es EG i 

This provision was probably inserted so as to permit 
cumulative voting and thus insure a representative of the 
minority upon the board of directors. At any rate, it seems 
to contemplate the possibility of such restriction of voting 
power that one share of stock will have a greater voice in 
corporate affairs than another share of the restricted class. 
It answers some of the problems, particularly of reorgani- 
zation, and I believe it is a beneficent provision. 


HOW TO MAKE A PARK PAY 


BY M. C. EWING, GENERAL MANAGER WAUSAU STREET RAIL- 
ROAD, WAUSAU, WIS. 


Parks may be divided into two distinct types, one being 
the “White City” type and the other the pavilion and picnic- 
ground type. The former is suited only to large cities. It 
requires people and summer to make a “White City” pay, 
and the cities of northern Wisconsin have little of either. 
If the small roads of Wisconsin are thinking of going into 
the park business they should understand that it will require 
more of their attention and will give them more annoyance 
than all the rest of the business combined. 

If a park of the moderate, refined picnic type is to be 
installed it should be located on the company’s main line so 
that most of its business may be handled with the regular 
cars. It is easier to handle crowds and peak loads on the 
main line than on a branch line, and the park business is 
partially a peak-load business. The park should be in a 
natural wooded grove on the bank of a river or lake and 
outside the 5-cent fare zone. 

PAVILION AND GROUNDS 

Having acquired the proper location, build a pavilion in 
the rustic style, in harmony with the surroundings, and 
build a good one. Locate it as near your line as possible. 
Construct one that will stand wear and tear of the roughest 
kind. 
poses and for refreshments. If this is done, the building 
may be used for almost any public purpose. Support the 
dancing floor on spiral springs and put a large rustic fire- 
place in the dining room so that this room can be kept 
warm in moderate weather during the fall and spring. The 
grounds should be left largely in their natural state. It is 
not artistic to attempt to combine the rustic features of a 
natural park with the flower-bed and grass-plot type of 
the Chicago parks. Comfortable seats and swings for the 
children and picnic tables distributed through the grounds, 
with good water available, constitute about all the improve- 
ments necessary. 

OPERATION 

Lease the dining room, retaining reasonable control as 
to rules and discipline; rent every other privilege which 
you may have on the grounds on a yearly or commission 
basis, with the exception of the pavilion floor and the 
verandas, and confine your business to music, dancing and 
picnics. The last two of these should prove particularly 
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profitable because they will create business and are inex- 
pensive to the company. Give regular dances at popular 
prices during the entire summer and fall and advertise them 
and the advantages of the park. Start these dances at 
an early hour in the evening, stop them sharp at IT p. m. 
and enforce the best of order. There are two plans for 
charging for dances; one is a stated price per couple, say 
25 cents, the other is a charge for each dance, customarily 
5 cents. The income from the dance should more than 
pay the expense, and you will have the added trafhe on 
your line. If your fares in additional traffic will warrant, 
give free band or other musical concerts every Sunday 
afternoon. They will be appreciated by the laboring men 
and their families and will be attended by many people who 
otherwise hear little good music. 

The park income and expense when separated from the 
traffic account will not show a profitable investment. That 
is hardly to be expected. The park is there for the pur- 
pose of stimulating and increasing travel on the road, and 
whatever of net profits are earned will accrue by reason of 
the additional car fares. 

The conclusions drawn concerning parks for Wisconsin 
roads, as viewed from a financial standpoint only, are: 

First, that the moral tone of a park should be the first 
consideration. 

Second, that such a park operated during the summer and 
fall and closed for the winter can be made a goad invest- 
ment, 

Third, that it will require good management and close 
attention. 

Fourth, that its attractions should be largely confined to 
dancing, picnics, athletic contests, boating, lectures, music 
and private features and that the “White City” attractions 
should be avoided. 


REHEARING ON BRAKES IN NEW YORK 


A rehearing was held on Jan. 8, 1912, before the Public 
Service Commission of the First District of New York in 
regard to the question of brakes on surface cars in Greater 
New York. D. A. Marsh, counsel for the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, said that before the rehearing was asked 
he suggested to the operating department of the company 
that tests should be made to determine, if possible, the com- 
parative efficiency of air brakes and various kinds of hand 
brakes and ordered equipment for that purpose in anticipa- 
tion that the rehearing would be granted. On Dec. 20, on 
the request of G. L. Yeomans, counsel for the company, the 
commission granted an adjournment to permit the company 
to complete its tests. These tests were being made under 
the direction of George L. Fowler, an independent engineer. 
Mr. Fowler had conducted many tests for the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company and had been in close touch with 
railroad work and brakes for twenty-five or thirty years. 
In May, 1910, he began an investigation of the subject of 


brakes and brakeshoes for the company which lasted more 


than a year. He rendered his report in August, 1911. For 
the tests now being conducted fourteen cars had been 
equipped with five different types of brakes. At the time 
of the hearing on Jan. 8 his data were not sufficiently com- 
plete to permit him to present conclusions and the hearing 
was adjourned until Jan. 23, 1912. : 


According to the United States Bureau of Statistics, the 
United States is by far the largest coal producer in the 
world, its production in 1910 being 441,500,000 metric tons, 
against 264,500,000 by the United Kingdom, 222,000,000 by 
Germany, 39,000,000 each by France and Austria-Hungary, 
24,500,000 by Russia, 23,000,000 by Belgium, 15,000,000 by 
Japan, 14,500,000 by China, 13,000,000 by Canada and 12,- 
000,000 each by Australia and India, the grand total of 
production in rgro for all countries for which statistics are 
available being a little over 1,000,000,000 tons. 
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Annual Meeting Illinois Electric Railways 
Association 


This Meeting Was Held in Chicago Last Week 


‘New Officers Were Elected—Motor Equipment Was the Principai 


Subject Discussed 


The Hlinois Electric Railways Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Chicago on Jan. 19 and elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, E. C. Faber, 
general manager Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad; first 
vice-president, C. F. Hewitt, general superintendent East 
St. Louis & Suburban Railroad: second vice-president, C. 
N. Wilcoxon, general manager Chicago, Lake Shore & 
South Bend Railway; executive committee, H. E. Chub- 
buck, chairman Illinois Traction System; B. I. Budd, Chi- 
cago Elevated Railways; J. R. Blackhall, Chicago & Joliet 
Electric Railway; A. A. Anderson, Springfield Consolidated 
Railway; M. E. Sampsell, Central Illinois Public Service 
Company, and W. C. Sparks, Rockford & Interurban Rail- 
way. The secretary-treasurer will be appointed by the in- 
coming executive committee. 

The program of the Chicago meeting included the pres- 
entation of committee reports, the most important of which 
dealt with the formation of a traffic association. This re- 
port was presented by George Quackenbush, Illinois Trac- 
tion System. At the afternoon session E. P. Doyle pre- 
sented a paper on “Shop Methods,” which was very fully 
discussed. The morning session was presided over by Gar- 
rett T. Seeley, and the retiring president, H. E. Chubbuck, 
presided at the afternoon session. 

NEW TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 

After the regular business of the association had been 
completed the traffic committee presented its report on an 
interchangeable coupon-fare book for use on the electric 
lines in Illinois. The committee recommended a form of 
book with 1000 lines on a coupon strip, each line to have a 
value of I cent and all books to be sold at a uniform price. 
The committee recommended that the interchangeable cash 
fare book should be handled by the traffic officials of the 
association, who should organize for the purpose into a 
body known as the “Illinois Electric Railways Trafic As- 
sociation.” This association would be empowered to handle 
all matters pertaining to the promotion of trafic and be 
subject to the guidance of the parent association, which 
would bear its running expenses. The committee also sub~ 
mitted a tentative draft of a contract between the Traffic 
Association and the individual roads, which contract would 
be intended to make possible the sale and settlement for 
the interchangeable mileage books. After a discussion of 
the report of the traffic committee, which covered many 
phases of the proposition, the association accepted the re- 
port and adopted its recommendations, instructing the sec- 
retary to forward copies to the member companies for 
consideration. ay 

The secretary announced the appointment of a publicity 
committee consisting of Fred G. Buffe, Illinois Traction 
System; C. E. Patten, Chicago Elevated Railways; C. C. 
Schockley, Rockford & Interurban Railway. 

SHOP PRACTICE ’ 

The paper on “Shop Practice” was next read by E. P. 
Doyle, master mechanic Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Rail- 
road Company, Wheaton, Ill. This paper was published on 
page 115 of the Erecrric RaILwAy JournaL for Jan. 20. 

C. F. Hewitt discussed the remarkably low costs for 


maintenance of equipment as outlined by Mr. Doyle, which 


per car per year were approximately $550, although the 
service was exceptionally severe. 

Mr. Doyle said that cars were taken into the shops for 
general overhauling, except painting, on the basis of 75,000 


or 100,000 miles. They were painted every two years. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission classification of accounts 
was followed in distributing the shop charges. The cost 
for regular inspection work when no actual labor or ma- 
terial for making light repairs was required was charged 
to Account 66. Mr. Doyle said that the rust from the 
third-rail was very injurious to the paint of a car and 
especially so directly after a rain. 

Mr. Hewitt stated that he found it necessary to put his 
cars through the paint shop every twelve or fourteen 
months. The need for this frequency might be due to the 
character of the soil close to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Faber said that good results had been obtained by 
the use of Imperial car cleaner. Mr. Doyle had a fine 
system of shop reports. His clerical staff included a time~ 
keeper, a storekeeper and an assistant storekeeper. Fifty 
large interurban cars were taken care of at the Wheaton 
shops in addition to these shops doing the heavy work for 
116 city and suburban cars not operated on the third-rail 
division. The total number of men employed at the shops 
was sixty. Mr. Faber pointed out that at the end of each 
day the shop reports showed the total amount of labor and 
material used that day. Comparative data of a similar 
nature were tabulated at the end of each month, and thus 
the comparisons were useful in the endeavor to increase 
the efficiency of the shop over that of the same month of 
the previous year. In November the material and labor 
cost, including that for shop orders, was approximately 
$4,000. 

Mr. Chubbuck said that the similar charge for the De- 
catur shop of the Illinois Traction System, which cared 
for ninety passenger cars, sixteen motor-express cars anc 
seventeen locomotives, was about $7,500. 

Mr. Doyle said that the quoted cost for maintenance per 
car mile of 1.24 cents applied only to the fifty heavy cars 
on the third-rail division. The local cars on this division 
average 225 miles per day each. 

Mr. Chubbuck mentioned a new brass foundry installed 
at the Decatur shops. 

TENDENCIES IN MOTOR DESIGN 

Miles B. Lambert, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, was requested by President Chubbuck to 
discuss Mr. Doyle’s paper and present tendencies in motor 
design. Mr. Lambert first spoke of the desire for new tools 
which seems to pervade all railway repair shops. Before 
amanagement can purchase a tool it must be well informed 
as to the economies which that tool will bring about in 
shop costs. A large electric railway in the East has estab- 
lished a basis on which new tools may be bought, the 
choice of the tools to be made by the shopmen. When- 
ever a certain section of the large shop shows a saving for 
one month of $1,000 over the previous month the manage- 
ment allows that section 25 per cent of the saving to be 
used in the purchase of shop tools which, in the judgment 
of the employees, will bring about the best economy. 

Mr. Lambert spoke of the desirability of informing train- 
men as well as shopmen of the cost of equipment repairs, 
For example, on one road a great many armatures were 
being damaged because trains were coasted down hill at 
extremely high speeds. The usual regulations did not have 
the desired effect in stopping high-speed running until the 
motormen were informed that, while they possibly might 
save a minute’s running time, there was great probability 
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that the high-speed operating conditions were causing dam- 
age to the motors, which cost from $300 to $400 to repair. 
They were also forcefully warned of the dangers of over- 
speeding the equipment which they were operating. Dur- 
ing the year that has intervened since the train crews were 
apprised of the cost of motor repairs there have been no 
recurrences of the trouble, which was rather frequent in 
previous years. Mr. Lambert also spoke of how much more 
economical it was to spend money for the prevention of 
equipment failures rather than wait until the apparatus 
was inoperative before it was overhauled. The South Side 
Elevated Railroad, Chicago, had charts in its shops to 
show the materials used by each man in his regular work, 
and the posting of the individual results assisted in obtain- 
ing the most economical use of materials and thorough 
workmanship. These two factors tended toward low first 
cost of repairs and avoidance of repeated failure of the 
same part. 

At the New York subway shops Mr. Lambert had seen 
twelve or fifteen men overhauling control equipment which 
was yet in operating condition. This work was done to 
forestall expensive break-downs on the road. Some elec- 
tric railways followed the expensive practice of postponing 
the overhauling of equipment until some part broke down 
and then had to be taken out of service. 

Regarding the trend of motor development, Mr. Lambert 
spoke of the general tendency in the industry now to cut 
down weights of equipment. This problem was being at- 
tacked from all sides, and Mr. Lambert spoke a word of 
caution against so reducing the weights that maintenance 
costs would overbalance the expected saving in power. In 
searching for possible economies he had found that they 
are available in other ways than by scaling the weights. 
The power consumption for many roads, he thought, could 
be considerably reduced by the use of field control. The 
present tendency was to shorten the schedule time, and this 
called for considerable additional power, especially where 
stops were frequent. The use of field control was particu- 
larly advantageous for freight locomotives as well as for 
interurban and suburban cars which had to run at slow 
speeds in cities. The plan of weakening the field on the 
last notch of the controller and thus utilizing the moto 
equipment more efficiently on the high-speed portions of a 
road was not under the control of any one manufacturer. 
The necessary apparatus was obtainable in the open market 
and should be seriously considered by many roads. Tor 
example, an interurban road whose cars operate into a 
large city terminal over several miles of street track, where 
the stops are as frequent as eight per mile, but on the inter- 
urban sections operate at 40 to 50 m.p.h., could expect con- 
siderable power economy if field control were used for the 
high-speed running. For a given weight of car on such a 
road a much higher gear ratio was needed on the same 
motor for the slow running in the towns than for the open- 
country high-speed running. Mr. Lambert said that the 
large locomotives of the Pennsylvania Terminal at New 
York City were equipped with field control. He called 
attention to studies made in New York City on the surface 
lines, which were very congested and required slow running 
over portions of their routes through the business district, 
but were able to run considerably faster while in the resi- 
dence district. With the usual form of control two 60-hp 
motors were required for this service, but tests had shown 
that two 40-hp motors with field control performed the 
service satisfactorily and showed a 15 per cent reduction 
in energy consumption. The experiences with field control 
on large interurban cars on the Pacific Coast had shown its 
adaptability for such service. 

Regarding motors equipped with special interior fans 
for self-ventilation, Mr. Lambert said that such equipment 
was far more suitable for high-speed suburban use than 
for slow-speed city use, where the heaviest demand came 
from the frequent starting, when the armature revolved so 


slowly that the ventilating effect was small. Mr. Lambert 
thought that it was practicable to install an independent 
fan conneuine with the motors through ducts and running 
all the time so that the motor interiors would be cooled 
when the car was standing and running at slow speeds. 

Mr. Lambert next spoke of the method of rating railway 
motors, stating that it was based on the hourly loading, 
and that, while the artificial ventilation of a motor might 
not increase its horse-power capacity, it would lengthen 
the period for which that motor would carry a rated load. 

Mr. Chubbuck said the first point which could profitably 
be considered by manufacturers was the design of some 
electrical device to do the duty of an air whistle. To blow 
the whistle for one crossing took about as much air as was 
required to stop the car three times. 

J. R. Blackhall, Joliet, had been particularly interested in 
obtaining an indicating ampere-meter which would give the 
motorman a comparative idea of how much power he was 
using. Such a device must be cheap or the roads could 
not afford to install it on their cars. He thought that the 
Sangamo Electric Company would soon be in a position to 
furnish him with such a meter. 

After the annual election of officers, as earlier mentioned, 
the meeting adjourned. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF MR. MGOWAN 


A statement was published in the issue of last week that 
the Central Electric Railway Association had passed resolu- 
tions expressing its appreciation of the late H. J. McGowan. 
The full text of these resolutions follows: 

“Whereas since the last meeting of this association death 
has called from its ranks one of the most prominent figures 
in the electric railway world—Hugh J. McGowan, president 
of the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Company and of 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany: 

“The Central Electric Railway Association therefore re- 
solves that this association register its deep sense of loss 
to the association and its members in particular, as well 
as to the electric railway industry in general, arising out of 
the death of Mr. McGowan. He to an unusual degree 
exemplified in his career those qualities of high aspiration, 
courage and pertinacity, combined with far-sighted and 
broad-spirited purposes, that we are glad to believe are 
typical of the highest grade of American industrial life. 
In the community wherein his skill and ability as an electric 
railway builder and manager were chiefly evidenced he 
created order where chaos had prevailed, brought the ex- 
isting system of street railways to a high plane of efficiency 
and contributed most powerfully to the growth of the city 
of Indianapolis by the impetus given to interurban develop- 
ment through the magnificent fulfilment of his original 
idea of a terminal station for the interurban lines, as well 
as by the important part which he played in the actual 
building and improvement of a number of these properties. 
His accomplishments at Indianapolis and throughout In- 
diana stand as an enduring monument to his ability, force 
and wisdom. His personality was one of remarkable at- 
tractiveness, his own struggles having simply broadened 
his sympathies and extended the range of his native un- 
selfishness and generosity. In no perfunctory sense do we 
hereby record the fact that by his death a void has been 
created which cannot be filled.” 


The Chicago Railways has recently installed on its 
Montrose Street line fifty experimental joints of the Gold- 
schmidt Thermit type. This is the first installation of this 
kind in Chicago, and the test should be particularly good 
as it is made on 129-lb, tramway rail of the Chicago sec- 
tion and is on a line which has average Chicago traffic. 
It is understood that the engineers are looking forward to 
satisfactory results. 
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SELF-PROPELLED CARS 


On Friday evening, Jan. 19, W. B. Potter, chief engineer 
railway department, General Electric Company Koad a 
paper on self-propelled cars before the New Sack Raitrond 
Club. He described his company’s gas-electric cars hich 
weigh 40 tons to 50 tons and are capable of a mace 
speed of 60 m.p.h. Electric control and transmission were 
used to utilize the inherent characteristics of the gas engine 
to the best advantage and to relieve sine: ff 


eae the engine from 
mechanical strain and shock. Series-parallel motor control 


and regulation of the generator voltage gave a wide range 

: : ‘es SY beet} 
of speeds. The tractive effort at the slower speeds was 
12,000 lb. or more. As there was no mechanical connection 
between the engine and driving wheels, the engine could be 
slowed or shut down without regard to the control system 
With the car standing still or moving the power of the 
engine could be safely applied in either the forward or re- 
verse direction. 


Mr. Potter stated that the engine used on these cars had 
eight 8-in. x 10-in. cylinders and at the normal speed of 
550 r.p.m. would deliver 100 kw to the motors with some 
margin to spare. The gasoline most used was “painters’ 
naphtha,” which could be purchased for about 6 cents per 
gallon. 

The motors, which were standard 600-volt railway 
machines, were mounted on the forward truck under the 
engine, thus placing about 65 per cent of the total weight of 
the car on the driving wheels. As the traction voltage 
varied from 200 volts to 800 volts, the current for lighting 
the car was supplied by a separate gas-electric generating 
set. The two-cylinder engine of this set also had an air 
compressor cylinder for supplying compressed air to start 
the large engine. The cars had both straight and automatic 
air brakes, the latter for handling trailers. The engine .com- 
partment is in the forward end and is about 12 ft. long. 

Performance curves of a 70-ft. car, as submitted by Mr. 
Potter, showed that with stops 2 miles apart the schedule 
speed would be about 25 m.p.h. and the maximum speed on 
level track about 60 m.p.h. He also presented the following 
table, showing the comparative cost of operating a train of 
two coaches and a steam locomotive and of a gas-electric 
car on a daily run of 150 miles, except Sundays, amounting 
to 3900 miles a month. 


Steam Train Motor Car 
. per Mile. per Mile. 
Wages of crew:* 
Bugimesr® ox tmiOtorvindil.. .. ..6 << ns seserenr css $0.0400 $0.0400 
oy eS Rae a err ere er eae oe 0 0240 Foes 
ie ON De A eer eee eee 0 0280 0 0280 
Hagpapemaster <<< ose e ses c ence ser eriovegeess 0.0183 0.0183 
Total wages of CrEew.....---.2-senecererces $0.1103 $0.0863 
*Based on no overtime allowance. 
Fuel, water and engine lubrication: _ cee. 
Coal for locomotive, 67 Ib. at $2.25 per ton....$0.0750 = = «ewes 
Water for locomotive ....-----e-seeesencceees 0.0050 eer 

Painters’ naphtha, 6 gal., at $0.06 per gal....-- ----, 50.0350 

Engine lubrication ...----+.ceeceerreccecrees 0.0025 0.0050 
Other expenses: 

Locomotive, repairs ...---.---cee erect eerreces 0.0850 
Locomotive. engine house expenses.....----++- 0 0050 ee) 
Coaches (2), repairs and expenses...-+-++-++++- 0.0250 sucte 
Gas-electric motor car, general overhaul....--. +--+ 0215 
Gas-electric motor car, running repairs and Wasan 
? PAL ee NAL s da edester! ax tiene nee es - 2 
Ther scpotien apelin Ree ate aes 0.0025 0 ae 
_ supplies ....--eeeeeeerere jf ‘ 
Superintendence ....---+eeeceereerreerretes ere ) 15 
Total cost per train mile......--.srersereraes $0.3303 Bi cabs 
*For steam locomotive this is assumed to be included in items 0 
locomotive repairs and engine house expenses. 

i i on a Pal of i ga en a ee fe ee 1490 
Saving per train mile.....--+-+-+++ss05 wanecvgereceses $0 
Saving per diem (except Sunday), 150 miles a day...+-++++++s righ 
Saving for twenty-six-day month.....---++ssesrererssssreres ape 


Gross yearly SAaVINg....---+++serrereres Pee 
Note.—When no hageage and express 15S handled 
conditions will permit the gas-electric motor 
the third man. 


Mr. Potter also gave the following table for three months’ 
operation on the Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester & 
Dubuque Electric Traction Company (“Dan Patch jine). 
which operates five of these cars. The stations on this line 
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are I.4 miles apart. The figures cover operation over 37.5 


miles between Minneapolis and Northfield for July, August 
and September, 1911. 


Tiree Monrns’ Operation or Gas-Execrric Cars. 


Aimer ot days: actual eenvicas  anmetveemcaacermmer te iment 92 
Total mileage, DY CAMOUGi CANS os te vine cite Meiniee Mccann pera 39,352 
Number of trailers hauled occasionally.........sseececveveveees DOr uz 
PGtel, mileawer trailer) Gara'ars cis. d),tevs) dius army ae aoe Mn ee Te TE 7,879 
Per Train 
Total. Mile. 
otal wages. of screw, «cee saan asinine eta 2,249.40 $0.0573 
Fuel and lubrication, engine: $ 
24,944 gal. of gasoline at $0.062 per gal...... 1,534.20 0.0391 
: 755 gal. of gas engine oil at $0.25 per gal.. 189.76 0.0048 
Running repairs and expenses: 
Potal running repairs, material and labor.... 410.36 0.0104 
Car cleaning, materials and Jabor........00«0. 135.70 0.0035 
Other sup pliasets.s. anv avert uecisng A tnemee arcne 81.83 0.0021 
Totale expenge” am, arena eee Ota eeTe $4,601.25 $0.1172 


Mr. Potter further suggested certain forms for keeping 
an accurate record of the cost of operating such motor cars 
with or without trailers. 

In conclusion Mr, Potter said that a special study has 
been made to secure a light-weight car for this service. 
The body weighed 28 tons, the trucks 6 tons and the motive 
power equipment 15 tons, a total of 49 tons for a 70-ft. car. 
This was equivalent to 1000 lb. per seated passenger. The 
gas-electric car had proved very reliable in the coldest 
weather. The “Dan Patch” line had operated during very 
heavy snow with the temperature 15 deg. to 30 deg. below 
zero when steam trains in the same territory were helpless. 
This line was using painters’ naphtha at 5% cents per 
gallon. 

DISCUSSION 

H. P. Chatain, engineer General Electric Company, men- 
tioned some performances of gas-electric cars. One car had 
hauled two 30-ton trailers and a total trainload of 415 pas- 
sengers, yet had kept close to the schedule. At another time 
a gasoline car had moved ten coal cars weighing 30 tons 
to 40 tons each, and on another occasion it had shifted 
twenty freight cars, ten of which were loaded. The only 
case of trouble was a magneto failure which made it neces- 
sary to run with four cylinders. The carburetor had proved 
very reliable and had even operated with a kerosene 
mixture. 

W. J. Harahan, Erie Railroad, asked about the reliability 
of gas-electric cars and whether they required any special 
skill in operation. 

T. F. Mullaney, chief engineer Third Avenue Railway, 
stated that his experiments with a gas-electric car had 
convinced him that it was not as economical as the storage 
battery car for the slow-speed service on his company’s 
crosstown lines. These tests were fully described in the 
ELecrric Rartway Journat for Sept. 23, 1911, in an article 
entitled “The Log of a Gasoline-Electric Car.” Mr. Mul- 
laney also mentioned the recent installation of storage bat- 
tery snow sweepers, as described in the Erecrric RAILWAY 
Journat for Jan. 20, 1912. In conclusion, he said that in 
December, 1911, the cost of maintenance of the storage bat- 
tery rolling stock, including the care of the battery (aside 
from the manufacturer’s guarantee), maintenance of 
motors, charging and attendance, was a little less than 2% 
cents per car mile. The amount paid to the battery com- 
pany for replenishing and maintaining the batteries at a 
guaranteed efficiency was much less than the gasoline cost 
alone of the gasoline-electric car. 

Frank Ray, General Electric Company, said that he had 
studied the subject from the railway operator’s standpoint. 
The gas-electric car was commercially practicable. He had 
found that there were few branches of steam lines which 
were operated for less than 30 cents per car mile. Gen- 
erally speaking, the gas-electric car would reduce this cost 
about one-third. 

G. W. Wildin, New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, suggested that the car should be capable of operating 
from either end. He also thought that Mr. Potter’s quoted 
cost of 11 cents per car mile for maintaining a two-car 
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steam train was too high. The average maintenance cost 
of all locomotives on the New Haven system for the year 
ended June 30, 1911, had been 8.4 cents. He believed that 
6 cents per car mile would be a fair figure for the smaller 
locomotives used in branch line service. However, the gas- 
electric car was bound to come if it was made suitable for 
double-end operation. 

F. C. Syze, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, brought up the 
same points as Mr. Wildin. He added that steam railroad 
men would be glad to have the gas-electric car in extremely 
cold weather for branch lines to avoid the present troubles 
from steam engine failures. 

President Frank Hedley, Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, thought it was unfair to compare the gas-electric 
car with average locomotive costs. It should not be com- 
pared with the highly developed locomotives of the New 
Haven system, but rather with the class of locomotives 
which it would displace. He had been very much interested 
in Mr. Mullaney’s remarks about storage battery cars. His 
surface railway company, the New York Railways, had a 
number of crosstown lines, and it was quite possible that 
it would have to go into the storage battery business too. 
He thoroughly agreed with Mr. Mullaney that storage bat- 
tery cars with anti-friction bearings and body construction 
“made to resemble a birdcage’ were best for the old horse 
car lines. A light-weight car was a real necessity in the 
economical operation of either gasoline-electric or storage 
battery cars. 

Mr. Potter, in reply to Mr. Harahan’s question as to re- 
liability, said that only one out of the fifteen gas-electric 
cars in service had ever been hauled in by a locomotive. 
Up to date these cars had made about 200,000 miles, and 
their reliability seemed even better than with steam locomo- 
tives. There was no difficulty in finding men to operate 
these cars. Any man of dependable character who was 
familiar with an automobile would make a good operator. 
The electrical work, such as the replacement of brushes, 
was of the simplest character. He agreed with Mr. Mul- 
laney that the storage battery car was the proper equip- 
ment for city crosstown service. The fact was that the 
gasoline expenses of the New York car were as high as 
those of the high-speed 70-ft. gasoline-electric car else- 
where. This was due to its design, which demanded better 
gasoline. With regard to double-end operation, the first 
car had been so designed, as the throttle and control con- 
nections were carried from end to end. It seemed desirable, 
however, to have the engineer as near the engine as pos- 
sible. Consequently the present development was restricted 
to single-end cars. Wyes, of course, could be used instead 
of turntables. As to heating, the first attempt was to use 
the circulating water of the engine, but it was found diffi- 
cult to maintain the temperature in this way. Coal stoves 
had proved more satisfactory. The cost of heating was 
covered in the first table under the item of ‘other supplies.” 
The cost of locomotive maintenance, If cents per car mile, 
also covered roundhouse and other yard expenses. The 
figures were based on the best data that were available, but 
he expressed himself as eager to get as much information 
as possible from steam railroad engineers on this important 
subject. 

Mr. Wildin said that there were hundreds of stations, 
particularly in New England, where single-end cars could 
not be used. Mr. Chatain also stated that many of the 
present turntables could not handle 7o0-ft. cars, so that 
double-end operation was desirable. 

In reply to Mr. Potter’s query, Mr. Wildin said that 
figures made before the electrification of the New Haven 
line showed that the average cost of locomotive main- 
tenance in suburban territory was 5 cents per car mile. 
Since then there had been two 8 per cent increases in 
wages, which would make the cost about 6 cents per car 
mile. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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CAR STEP ORDER IN CONNECTICUT 


The Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut has just 
issued a general order on car steps for electric cars, based 
on the hearings it has been conducting recently on this sub- 
ject. The order, which is dated Dec. 30, cites the evidence 
presented at the hearings and refers to the greater height 
of the car floor above the head of the rail required by the 
increasing demands for vertical space for the wheels, 
motors, brake rigging, etc. 

The report says that the Connecticut Company put in 
service last year about seventy new double-truck open cars 
with a running-board step. The floors of these cars were 
approximately 4114 in. above the top of the track rails. 
The height of the first step above the rail was 2234 1n., and 
the distance from the top of this step to the floor of the car 
was 1834 in. These dimensions were when the car was new 
and without load, and they might be reduced from 1 in. to 
21% in. with load, from relaxation to the springs and from 
wheel wear. Since the top of the rail in unpaved streets 1s 
apt to be from I in. to 4 in. above the ground, this amount 
would have to be added to the elevation of the first step of 
the car. 

On the double-truck closed cars now operated by the Con- 
necticut Company the steps were found to vary as follows: 
First step, above top of track rail, from 16 in. to 20 in.; 
from first step to platform or vestibule, 15 in. to 18 in.; 
from platform to floor of car, 9% in. to 10% in. 

The report says that the company has 468 double-truck 
open cars, 578 double-truck closed cars, 419 single-truck 
open cars and 281 single-truck closed cars, or a total of 
1746 cars, so that the question is a serious one. 

The commission believes that a very high step is decidedly 
inconvenient for passengers, if not in fact injurious to 
the health and endangering to the safety of the traveling 
public, and ordered a change. For the double-truck closed 
cars it recommends a double folding step to be installed on 
at least 234 cars, or one-half of those owned of this type. 
The first step is to be not more than 15 in. above the top of 
the track rail, and the second step is to be not more than 
13 in. above the top of the first step and not more than 13 in 
below the top of the floor of the car. The order states that 
II7 cars are to be equipped with these steps by June I, 1912, 
and 117 by July 1, 1912. The grab handles on these cars 
are to be lowered. 

On all of the double-truck closed cars the company is 
to follow this plan. Where the underframe and equipment 
construction will admit of so doing, the top of the step 
must be not more than 15 in, above the top of the track rail 
and not more than 13 in. below the platform or vestibule 
floor, On all other double-truck closed cars the top of the 
step is to be not more than 16% in. above the top of the 


_track rail and not more than 15 in. below the platform or 


vestibule floor. As nearly all of the closed cars are now in 
active service, thjs change will have to be made gradually, 
and the company will have until Oct. 1, 1912, in which to 
complete the work, provided it shall be begun promptly 
and be prosecuted as rapidly as possible without inter- 
ference with the service. 

The commission also recommends that the company, be- 
fore ordering new cars, shall submit plans of them to the 
commission for approval. 


Dr. Tissot, one of the experts of the Swiss Association 
of Electrical Engineers, has recently reported on the re- 
sult of his study of the possibility of electrifying the 
railway through the St. Gotthard tunnel. His report 
shows that the transportation of rt metric ton (2204.6 |b.) 
of merchandise, which now costs by steam 0.94 centime 
(0.18 cent) per kilometer (0.62137 mile), would be re- 
duced to 0.7 centime (0.13 cent) per kilometer. The cal- 
culation was made on a basis of an annual traffic of 
1,437,000,000 kilometric tons. 
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Papers at the 


Abstracts Are Published of a Paper on “Economic 
ways,” by Guy E. Tripp, and the I 

The midyear convention of the 
way Association was held in Ne 
The secretary estimates that there were about 20¢ dele- 
gates in attendance, a number considerably latpenthed last 
Pah (A adoethanineg were held on the fifth floor of the 
ed Eng ring Societies Building, 
meeting, which was called to order at Io o'clock by Presi- 
dent McCarter, an address was read upon “Economic | imi- 
tations Upon the Development of Transportation by lees 
tric Railways” by Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur 
Company. 


American Electric Rail- 
w York on Friday, Jan. 26. 


At the morning 


4 ; se ing 

as é an of the reorganization comnuittee 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company. This paper 
is published in abstract below. Following the presentation 
of this paper there was a discussion on the report of the 
committee on determining the proper basis for rates and 
fares. This report was presented in abstract at the Atlantic 
City convention, but discussion on it was postponed until the 
midyear meeting. It appeared in abstract in the ELecrric 
Raltway Journat for Dec. 2, 1911. This report and Mr. 
Tripp’s paper were discussed at length by a number of 
speakers, and abstracts of their remarks are published 
herewith. 

Luncheon was served at the Engineers’ Club, and in the 
afternoon delegates listened to a paper on “Publicity” by 
James H. McGraw, of the Evecrric RaAILway JouRNAL, and 
an address by Patrick Calhoun, president United Railways 
of San Francisco. Mr. McGraw’s paper appears in abstract 
below. The banquet which was extended to the delegates 
in attendance by the American Electric Railway Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the Hotel Astor on the 
evening of Jan. 26. 


ECONOMIC LIMITATIONS UPON THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION BY ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS 


BY GUY E. TRIPP, CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The evolution of electric railways from the horse cars, 
cable cars and steam dummies of the late 80’s has produced 
many changes in our social and industrial life. The man 
who formerly had to locate his home near a steam railroad 
line that he might go to the city each day with certainty 
and comfort while his family enjoyed the benefits of sub- 
urban life can now locate almost anywhere within a reason- 
able distance and be served safely, cheaply and expeditiously 
by the electric street railway. This has produced a com- 
plete change in the distribution of the suburban population 
of our cities and has added greatly to the value of land 
which was hitherto comparatively inaccessible, and the elec- 
tric transportation system has become so indispensable to 
every large city that the loss of its service would be a 
public calamity which would paralyze a large part of the 
city’s industries. Electric transportation has, in fact, be- 
come so closely interwoven in our social and economic 
fabric that any attempt to adjust its financial or administra- 
tive problems is far reaching in its effects and provokes 
vigorous opposition. It is as when one touches a spider's 
web; the spider is sure to rush from a dark corner to 
devour the disturber. 

It has been generally realized f 
while some favorably located street r 
made a satisfactory return on the capital invested in them, 
many are on the border line, so to speak, while others again 
would show an-a¢tual deficit if their accounts were care- 
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fully analyzed and all reserves provided; yet so fearful are 
we of public opinion, so willing to let sleeping dogs lie, 
that little active and concerted effort has been made to 
adjust such cases and to put the properties upon a firm 
financial footing. 

The electric traction business was an unknown field when 
the horse railroads were electrified, and it has grown so 
rapidly during the past twenty years that its promoters and 
operators did not realize that in the enormous extensions 
of track and mileage and improvement of service they 
were giving the public quite another commodity than that 
which had been furnished by horse car lines. Settlements 
were made beyond the ends of lines, which soon required 
further extension, and the process was repeated; so, step by 
step, our city systems have extended out into the country 
until, in some cases, they reach to a distance of to miles 
from the center. 

At the beginning most of the patrons of these lines lived 
near the city, but as the territory gradually built up the 
center of density kept moving toward the outer end, con- 
stantly increasing the average haul. Further than this, 
the people were not satisfied with being carried to the 
center of the city; they demanded that they be carried to 
any portion of it that they might elect; that is, that they be 
given transportation from any part of the system to any 
other part. In many cases, however, this service was 
traded for something else or was a wholly voluntary con- 
cession on the part of the street railway. This demand 
was met by the free transfer, which introduced a condition 
which did not exist to any considerable extent in the old 
horse car days and which has contributed more than almost 
any other single factor to the increasing cost of operating 
our city roads. With all these changes there has been no 
change in the rate of fare. 


THE INCREASE OF HAUL AND THE TRANSFER 


The pushing out of the centers of population and conse- 
quent increase of average haul at a fixed rate of fare and 
the universal transfer are the most subtle and most difficult 
factors to isolate and to which to assign a value—much 
more so than mere overextension of: trackage. 

It is evident that all these changes must have increased 
relatively the expenses of operation, but this increase has 
been somewhat obscured by improvements which have been 
made in engines, generators, motors and, in fact, in all 
street railway apparatus, which have tended to reduce the 
cost of operation and maintenance. While the operating 
ratio of individual companies may have shown considerable 
variation over a period of years, there has been no marked 
change in the average ratio of all companies. 

This evolution in the service has also, of course, neces- 
sitated corresponding increase in the equipment, so that 
the investment has grown rapidly, more rapidly, in fact, 
than have the earnings. 

The attitude of the public toward the transportation com- 
panies has changed as their service has become irrevocably 
established. In the beginning the agency which furnished 
transportation so much more rapid and for so much greater 
distance than had previously been possible was courted and 
favored. Every inducement was offered to attract anyone 
who was ready to electrify an existing system or to build 
into new territory. Small communities vied with each 
other in their efforts to attract extensions which would put 
them within easier reach of the larger sections. Almost 
any sort of construction and almost any sort of service 
was accepted gratefully and under this stimulus lines were 
built long before they should have been from a sound busi- 
ness standpoint; and the deficits that have thus accumu- 


at) 


lated must be met either by the public or by the investor 
who fails to receive a fair return from the beginning. The 
public, however, has withdrawn from the old partnership, 
leaving its partner to pay the debts of the concern while 
it retains considerable jurisdiction over the assets, upon 
which it proposes to base a new deal. 

The efforts of the public service commissions and of the 
legislatures have been to secure more and more for the 
public, which means less and less for the transportation 
company. Such an attitude is but natural in light of their 
conception of their duty to protect the public and to 
advance its interest solely, while the railroad is left mainly 
to defend itself and its investors.. It is unfortunate that 
many people seem to think that a public service corpora- 
tion is subject to economic laws which are different from 
other lines of business. Now, an electric railway property 
is not an eleemosynary institution; it is a business enter- 
prise. In the last analysis it is a manufacturing concern. 
Its product is transportation and its customers are the 
people who ride upon its cars. It is governed by the same 
economic laws as any other line of manufacture. In order 
that any growing business may prove a commercial success 
its earnings must be sufficient to pay the operating ex- 
penses and maintain the property in good condition, to meet 
taxes and similar charges, to replace worn-out or discarded 
equipment and to yield a return on its capital which is of 
sufficient amount and sufficiently stable to attract such ad- 
ditional investment as is required by the growth of the 
business. If all these conditions are met over a period of 
years, the business will prosper. If one or more of them 
cannot be met, the success of the whole enterprise is in 
danger. 

The street railway business requires larger amounts of 
capital than it is possible to supply from its earnings, and 
we must turn to the investing public to secure the funds 
necessary; and there is nothing which attracts the public 
to an investment in street railway enterprises in preference 
to other lines of business. If the profits of the business 
are decreasing beyond that point, what is to be done 
about it? 

ECONOMIES IN OPERATION 

It is evident that the return will be increased if we can 
reduce the expenses without changing the earnings or the 
investments, so during the last decade the efforts of every 
street railway manager have been directed toward securing 
economies in his operation. Power stations, transmission 
lines, car equipment, carhouses—every part of the system 
has been considered with a view to reducing the cost of 
operation and of maintenance, and the savings effected in 
these directions have been very satisfactory; but, as I have 
pointed out before, the average length of haul at the same 
time has been increasing steadily with a consequent increase 
in the cost of operation. Further than this, the cost of liv- 
ing has been increasing, so the final result has been that the 
gain by economy has been practically offset by the increase 
in the expenses which were beyond the control of the man- 
agement. The forty-third annual report just issued by the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts shows 
an average percentage of expenses to earnings in 1902 of 
67.75 per cent, while that of I9II was 65.35 per cent. I 
think you will agree with me that an improvement of a 
little less than 2% per cent in nine years is not, by itself, 
of great economic significance. 

It is evident too that the return on the investment will 
be increased whenever we increase the earnings of the 
property without a corresponding increase in the expenses 
and investment. This, however, would have to come from 
an increase in the rate of fare, or by reducing the amount 
of transportation which is given for a single fare; that is, 
we might adopt some form of zone system or we might 
charge a passenger for a transfer. These sources of relief 
have been tried to only a very limited extent in this country, 

The third factor entering into the return on the invest- 
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ment, and one which is not generally understood, is the 
ratio which the investment bears to the gross earnings of 
the business. Many know, in a general way, that ina street 
railway the investment may profitably be four or five times 
the gross earnings, but it appears not to be so generally 
understood that this ratio varies with the operating ratio 
of the business, and will increase or decrease as the oper- 
ating ratio goes up or down, moving always in the opposite 
direction. : 

I believe there has been a decided increase in the ratio 
of investment to gross earnings (and please note that I 
say investment and not par value of capitalization) in our 
street railway enterprises. I base this idea largely upon 
the returns which are made to the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commissioners, for these returns are unusually complete ; 
they cover companies doing a railway business only and the 
capitalization is carefully supervised by the Railroad Com- 
missioners and is based on the investment in the property. 

RATIO OF INVESTMENT AND EARNINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS 

I find that in 1891 the net investment in the traction sys- 
tems of the State was approximately $27,500,000, while the 
gross earnings for that year were $8,900,000, so that the 
investment was 3.1 times the annual gross earnings. Ten 
years later, in 1901, the investment was approximately $99,- 
500,000 and the earnings $23,000,000, so the investment was 
4.3 times the gross. In 1g1r the investment was $172,100,- 
000, and the gross earnings approximately $37,000,000, a 
ratio of 4.65 to 1. This increase in the investment ratio 
without a marked reduction in the ratio of operating ex- 
penses has, of course, produced a reduction in the amount 
available for interest, depreciation and similar charges and, 
since the property must be maintained, it must mean that 
the return on the investment has been reduced. 

For example, a company earning $100,000 in 1891 repre- 
sented an investment of 3.1 times the gross, or $310,000. 
If we assume the operating expenses at that time were 70 
per cent, $30,000 was left to take care of taxes, interest, 
depreciation, etc., this being 9.65 per cent on the investment. 
In 1911, however, a company earning $100,000 gross would 
have an investment of $465,000 and, if operated for 65 per 
cent, there would be $35,000 to apply against the above 
charges, which is at the rate of 7.55 per cent of the in- 
vestment. 

The profit may be improved by proceeding along one or 
all of three general lines. We may reduce the ratio of the 
investment to the earnings, or reduce the operating expenses, 
or increase the earnings, and if we can do the last without 
an increase in the investment, we will have accomplished 
the first automatically; that is, the ratio of investment to 
sarnings will be reduced. You will agree with me that we 
cannot reduce the investment which we have already made 
and I am slow to believe that our effort to reduce ex- 
penses will be more successful in the future than in the 


-past. Trackless trolleys, pay-as-you-enter cars, campaigns 


against accidents have promised good results, but the effect 
of their adoption has not been marked. I believe that our 
city lines cannot secure additional business at a rate of 
investment less than the present average. It would seem, 
therefore, that the only solution of this vexing situation, 
and the one which will put the street railway business upon 
a firm and equitable basis, is a readjustment of our system 
of fares. Just what this readjustment should be I am not 
prepared to say, but I believe that the situation should be 
well understood, and an educational campaign should be 
carried on. The problems which confront us are not new. 
The horse railroads had the same difficulty and their fares 
were made 6 cents or 7 cents or 8 cents or 9 cents, as cir- 
cumstances justified, and the people paid these fares, not 
without grumbling, it is true, but nevertheless they paid. 
EFFECT ON ELECTRIC RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 

I have seen it stated that there has been a decided letting 
up in the development of electric railway enterprises during 
the last ten years, and tables showing the total mileage of 
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city tré was 2048 miles, or approximately 
7 per cent, while the addition to the interurban was 2410 
miles, or approximately 43 per cent. As I said before, these 
figures may not be strictly accurate, yet I believe they 
show fairly the conditions which exist. 
One of the essential differences between the ordinary 
interurban and the city lines is that the former bases its 
fare upon the number of miles the passenger is carried, 
and is thus able to proportion its charge to the service it 
gives, while the city line operates upon a fixed fare and 
hence is often forced to take business upon a losing basis. 
Furthermore, our city governments and our railroad com- 
missions have as yet failed to give the interurbans the 
same strict supervision that they have to the city prop- 
erties, and this has tended to make the interurbans more 
attractive. I believe we are justified in saying that we 
have probably reached the limit of economic development 
of our city lines on the present fixed rate of fare, and not 
only that but further, if existing taxes, prices and service 
are not to be reduced, there must be a readjustment of the 
fixed 5-cent fare and universal transfer in order to insure 


a fair return even on the present investment. 
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M’GRAW, PRESIDENT M’GRAW PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


BY JAMES H. 


For some years this association has had a more or less 
active committee on public relations. This committee has 
made reports containing many valuable suggestions. Papers 
have been read at the conventions from time to time, forc- 
ibly outlining the difficulties with the public and suggesting 
remedies. These reports and papers and the discussions 
following stirred us for the moment, and we proceeded 
promptly to put them into execution? Not at all. We 
proceeded promptly to forget them. The net result is that 
little has been done to solve the vexed question of the 
public side of electric railroading. However, it is but fair 
to sav that there is now a new interest and a prospect of 
definite action by the association, and if the discussion at 
this meeting shall serve to clear away any cobwebs there 
are remaining it will have fulfilled its purpose. 


At the risk of wearying some of you who are familiar - 


with the arguments showing that action is necessary, let us 
take merely a glance at the electric railways’ position 10 
relation to the public. 
Commission regulation has come to stay, but that is the 
hest of reasons why we should seek the aid of public opinion 
in keeping regulation within proper limits. I don't believe 
the people want the regulators to manage our properties, 
and the tendency to do so must be combated. 
Commissions are political bodies, the members of which 


often yield to the temptation to play to the gallery. Often 
newspapers are primed with information, In wri of 
| rigs, 


notice to the railroads, of some contemplated move. 
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he as quick if not quicker than they are to state our case. 
ne Be - era 2 eee plies nection ot 
a »elieve that “revision downward” may 
he carried to any extent short of confiscation, In Cleve- 
land partial confiscation was actually provided for. We 
must combat the view that a public service corporation is 
entitled, at most, to only a low interest rate of return. 
After giving good service, at reasonable rates, we are en- 
titled to something more than 5 per cent. If we concede 
that we are not, we only create a progressive appetite which 
ultimately leaves nothing for surplus or renewals. 
In regard to details of service, the people are led to be- 
lieve that they should have anything they want from a cor- 
poration. To meet this we must show the reasonable 
limitations of service that can be given for a 5-cent fare 
wr less. At present not one man in ten thousand knows 
what a car costs, what it costs to move it, what wages 
amount to, how soon the car and the rails have to be re- 
placed, or what is the net return on the operation of this 
car. Yet this information is the foundation of an under- 
standing of what can reasonably be asked of a railway. 

The tremendous difficulties of city operation, the efforts 
made to keep up with the constant demands for improved 
service, the fallacy that the “value” of a property is merely 
what it would cost to replace it, and that this is a fair basis 
on which to figure earnings—these are other questions 
about which the public is wholly uninformed or misin- 
formed. The notion that the way to get good service and 
low rates is to take away as much revenue as possible in 
the form of taxation is another misconception that must 
he corrected. 

Public service managers should be esteemed as among 
the most useful and desirable citizens of their communities. 
They would be so esteemed now if they were better known 
—not so much as personalities but as hard-working, public- 
spirited citizens. This is another field in which publicity 
can accomplish good results, especially if you will take an 
active part in local affairs and join clubs, commercial 
hodies and neighborhood betterment associations. 

Complaints can be utilized to very great advantage in 
the creation of good feeling and a better understanding. 
If a complaint is just, correct it. But in any case see that 
every complaint is systematically followed up and answered 
in some way. If the complaint is general and there is a 
good reason for the conditions objected to, it would be the 
duty of the publicity department to see that the company’s 
explanation received wide currency. 

STATEMENT ON EARNINGS 

Another and very important way in which the railway 
companies can instruct the public upon the facts of railway 
operation is through their annual reports and also by frank 
statements from time to time of the costs and profits of 
the companies. As a good example of the latter, I refer to 
an address entitled “The Public Service Rate Problem” de- 
livered by President McCarter before the Public Utility 
Commission of New Jersey a few months ago, The annual 
report also offers an excellent opportunity for a company to 
familiarize the public with the facts of railway operation, 
but its use for this purpose is almost entirely neglecteck 
The Execrrrc Ratway JourNAL said editorially about 
three months ago: “The lack of published data in regard to 
the accounts (of electric railway companies) has undouht- 
edly been instrumental in perpetuating the ignorance on the 
part of the public of the fundamental requirements of suc- 
cessful and profitable electric railway operation. But few 
companies publish more statistics of their service than are 
actually demanded by the authorities.” Here is an oppor- 
tunity for doing some missionary work. 

EXTENT OF THE MISUNDERSTANDING ABOUT RAILWAYS 

Aside from the fundamental fallacies to be corrected, 
do not forget that electric railway operation in the cities 
provides the greatest opportunities in the world for un- 


popularity. In other words, the inevitable conditions of 
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urban transportation are such that it is impossible always 
to satisfy the public, and wholly impossible if the public 
is left in ignorance of the problems, difficulties, limitations 
and possibilities of electric railway operation. 

Even your own motormen and conductors are infected 
with an unfriendly spirit. Get into conversation with a 
platform man in almost any city and you will have no 
trouble in getting him to “knock the company”; he may 
have no personal grievance but he has caught the com- 
plaint disease from the passengers and newspapers. We 
have not even educated our own people, much less those 
who cannot be expected to know anything about electric 
railroading—unless we tell them, and this is the mission of 
publicity. 

It is no longer a matter of opinion but a demonstrated 
fact that it is quite possible so to educate the public that it 
will be almost reasonable; that it will not always expect the 
impossible, and will not, owing to ignorance, insist upon 
the enactment of punitive legislation, fares below cost of 
operation, overtaxation and onerous regulation. 

In the most acute and difficult public relations in which 
railway managers find themselves there is, I believe, always 
the inner conviction that if the merits of the case could 
only be conveyed to the public and its lawmakers, mercy at 
least, and possibly justice, could be obtained. The only 
medium of such communication is educational publicity. 

Where publicity has failed it has met defeat because it 
came too late and was incompetently conducted. It is the 
rule that corporations resort to publicity when every other 
method of defense has failed; when the air is so filled with 
missiles that it is hard for anyone to see the light. Periods 
of heated agitation are not suited to a clear understanding 
of any question. The electric railways have been slow in 
presenting their case to the public, by which nearly all 
important questions are now decided. Public opinion is 
above the law of the land. But it is not too late for an 
appeal. We can also console ourselves with the reflection 
that members of this industry are setting their houses in 
order; there is less and less legitimate ground for com- 
plaint against you; and if, nevertheless, you see no con- 
siderable decrease in the volume of criticism, is it not 
because you have failed to inform the public of the facts? 

EDUCATION 

Education, both of the general public and of the news- 
papers themselves—molders of public opinion—is bound 
to be slow. Most people ‘are so constituted that their own 
troubles make much more impression upon them than the 
troubles of other people. In addition to this handicap, old 
ideas must be eradicated and old prejudices must be re- 
moved. The first ten or twenty, or perhaps fifty, state- 
ments of the real situation as regards electric railways will 
make little impression upon the man who has no greater 
interest in electric roads than that of a patron, and whose 
first thought is that it is for his personal interest to pur- 
chase transportation as cheaply as he can, even if it in- 
volves a loss for the railway company. We must remember 
that while the members of this association represent capi- 
tal, of the patrons of the electric railways a large majority 
are men with little capital and education, and we are at- 
tempting to persuade them to pay us more than they have 
in the past for the services which we are rendering to them, 
But consistent iteration and reiteration are bound to have 
some effect on even the most thoughtless. If a man con- 
stantly sees the statement that the expenses of the electric 
railway companies are increasing and their receipts per 
passenger are decreasing; if he is constantly told of the 
good things about the railways, he must come to realize 
that there is, after all, something to be said for them. 
Among the more thoughtful, intelligent and influential mem- 
bers of the community the justice of the position of the 
railway companies will make progress. Thus, at least, a 
foundation will be laid for remedial measures, and a more 
healthful sentiment will be created. 
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Real publicity should go farther than the appointment of 
a publicity agent. It should go farther than the formation 
of a policy of friendliness toward the newspapers. It 
should be inground in the entire staff from top to bottom 
that the company is seeking to live up to the most advanced 
corporation ideas of the day and wants the public to have 
confidence in its management and to meet the officials half- 
way in all measures which are for the advantage of the 
community as a whole. The policy of publicity should not 
be an appendix to the electric railway companies. it should 
be as clearly understood a feature of policy as the necessity 
of keeping the line open. 

Coming now to the plan which I recommend as a basis 
of discussion, I ask you to consider whether or not this 
association should take the leadership, first in educating its 
own members as to the need and possibilities of publicity 
and then in educating the public at large. 

The major problems in regard to which public education 
is necessary are common to all railroads, thus making a 
general effort logical as well as practicable and effective 
for the good of all. 

PUBLICITY 

With this purpose in view I suggest an organization 
within the association to conduct an educational campaign 
mainly by means of newspaper publicity but taking advan- 
tage of every available method, magazine articles, pamphlets 
and lectures. The purpose of this campaign would be to 
secure a fair and correct understanding of the problems 
and accomplishments of electric transportation and so to 
minimize hostility and unjustified criticism. 

In addition to this general campaign provision should be 
made for obtaining men, devising methods and collecting 
material for the handling of localized problems involving 
the public relations of electric railways, so that the service 
of an expert on such matters would be at all times available 
by a company having such difficulties as are involved in 
fare charges, taxation, labor troubles, franchises, commis- 
sion orders, etc. 

-The intensive every-day work that an intelligent pub- 
licity man can do for a company that employs him ex- 
clusively could not be performed by the organization. On 
the other hand, this organization could most effectively 
handle educational propaganda in its broadest aspects and 
wider scope and provide a service that few companies 
could individually maintain. 

The publicity fund would not be used in paid advertis- 
ing. It would be expended for salaries of the publicity 
men employed; for the printing and the circulation of news 
matter and information; to secure data, maintain lecturers, 
etc. On the lecture platform, as in the press, the muck- 
raker exists to the exclusion of other speakers, and this 
factor in the making of a hostile public opinion should not 
be allowed to proceed unchecked. Chambers of commerce, 


. boards of trade, and the numberless lyceums in smaller 


communities would welcome speakers on public service re- 
lations. We should encourage such demands and be ready 
to meet them with good speakers. : 

If I have not elucidated any mysteries as to the methods 
of publicity, it is because no mysteries exist. It-is simply 
a question of securing men who know how, and providing 
material and means for placing our case before the public 
in such form and at such times and places as will secure 
the best hearing. 


DISCUSSION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DE- 
TERMINING THE PROPER BASIS FOR 
RATES AND FARES 


BY R. B. STEARNS, GENERAL MANAGER THE MILWAUKEE ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY 


Few cities with less than 100,000 population reach a con- 
dition in city service where the determination of the proper 
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basis for rates and fares approaches the point of serious 
consideration, When, however, the density in the so-called 
central district of larger cities exceeds 10,000 inhabitants 
on square mile the problem of properly serving the sub- 
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é ler tactors entering into 
the question. : 

With the advent of the public utility laws, administered 
by a commission and founded upon the theory that a fair 
return upon the investment is a prerequisite to the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the securities, problems of this 
nature take on a more scientific phase, and, as in the case 
of Milwaukee, extensive traffic studies have been made by 
the commission, followed by similar studies by the company. 

TRAFFIC STUDY . 
_The entire district was divided on the map by concentric 
circles into }2-mile zones centering about a point in the 
downtown district which was considered the center of the 
dischargal area. The nearest street on each line intersect- 
ing these circles was noted. 

A traffic count on all lines, both city and suburban, was 
then made in a very simple manner by supplying each con- 
ductor with printed cards suitably spaced for ready record- 
ing of observations, and a record was taken for every 
trip throughout the twenty-four hours on a day selected to 
represent the average condition. Conductors recoidied the 
total passengers on each car leaving each %-mile point in 
each direction. No difficulty was experienced by conduc- 
tors in keeping these records, and some 120,000 observa- 
tions were recorded on that day. These cards were then 
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Map of Milwaukee, Showing Half-Mile Circles, Proposed 
Central District and Proposed Fare Zones 


assembled, and in conjunction with the register statements 
for each trip and with the use of a few adding machines, 
with small expense, a fairly accurate record was obtained 
of the average haul per passenger. — ts 
Curves were plotted to detertnine the limits of origin and 
destination of passengers, the neutral zone and dischargal 
area and the average load at each hour determined; also 
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the riders per capita, per zone, per annum, and the per- 
centage of total traffic riding in each zone. 


: Che population in these different zones and that estimated 
tor 1930 are shown in Table I. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF HAUL 


Mhe average length of all city lines measured from the 
outlying terminus to the center of the city was 5.95 miles, 
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whereas the weighted average length was 4.17 miles and 
in the suburbs 3.52 miles. 

It may be interesting to note that the weighted average 
length of haul per revenue passenger for the entire city 
service was within 4% per cent of the result obtained by 
the engineering staff of the commission after a detailed 
trafic study of each individual line covering a period of 
several months. Throughout the study of this subject it 
must be borne in mind that the problem is one for the 
future more than the present. A study of the past or 
present situation is valuable only as a guide toward the 
future policy. 

FUTURE COST 

In order to determine the future cost it is necessary to 

make careful studies as to the amount, character and 
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Zone from Grand Per Cent Per Cent Area 
No. Ave. Bridge Zone Zone Zone Zore Sq. Mile 
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Fee a EP nad te Pe 6 2,466 0.60 15,992 2.00 354 
i rs cerara te 6% 605 0.20 2,679 0.40 Y 
386,704 100.00 788,229 100.00 


method of distribution of the population in the future and 
the location of the future business and manufacturing cen- 
ters. ; 
In the Milwaukee case the present population and char- 
acter of each %4-mile zone was noted, and careful study 
was made as to the probable future development in popu- 
lation and character of use or occupation of each one of 
the ™%-mile squares, so as to make a forecast as to what 
traffic would originate at or be delivered to each one of 
these districts. This enabled us to determine the so-called 
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riding habit per zone and the probable future traffic in 
each zone, ver 

It was further assumed that the expense of operation in 
the future would bear substantially the same ratio to earn- 
ings that the present expenses do. It was assumed that 
probably labor and other items would increase in cost but 
that this would be offset by inventions or discoveries that 
would effect economies, together with the advantages of a 
greater saturation of lines. 

This population study showed that the growth of traffic 
in the suburbs would tend to increase at a more rapid per- 
centage than that in the city. By applying to the estimated 
future population the average annual rides per capita per 
14-mile zone, as determined from observations at the present 
time for similar territory, an estimate was secured approxi- 
mating the future business. 

FUTURE BUSINESS 

The revenue passengers contributed by the present popula- 
tion, both city and suburban, were found to change about as 
follows, the central district in this case embracing substan- 
tially the territory now included within the city limits, 
but arbitrarily fixed inside the 3%4-mile line, which closely 
approximates the present city limits and first fare point, 
Zones I, 2 and 3 embracing the territory 1, 2 and 3 miles 
respectively beyond the central district : 


TasLe I].—ReEVENUE PASSENGERS, 1912 to 1930 


Central District. Zone 1. Zone 2. Zone 3. 
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Such a growth implies that there will be a disproportion- 
ately large increase in the long hauls, namely, a change from 
8 per cent of the central district business in 1912 to 20 
per cent of the same in 1920 and 39 per cent in 1930. This 
long haul is necessarily the most costly part of the business, 
and therefore a system of fare adjustment must be devised 
which will make the increase in revenue proceed proportion- 
ately with the increase of the more costly trafic. 

INCREASE IN LONG-HAUL BUSINESS 

Any system of maintaining a flat rate of fare for both 
the central and the suburban district, even if the rate of 
fare is increased, does not admit of adjustment of the fare 
to the increasing long-haul traffic. Such adjustment is had 
only by having a central district fare with an additional 
fare for the outlying zone. 

Another point to be considered is that in practice it will 
be more satisfactory to the public and will involve less 
difficulties as to municipal or other governmental regulations 
to charge an additional fare for extensions than to attempt 
to raise the fare both in the central and in outlying zones. 

Usually the riders in the central zone have become 
largely accustomed to the rate of fare they are paying 
and have located their residences and made their business 
arrangements with reference thereto, and where, as in the 
case of a street railway company, an increase of fare means 
an augmented daily charge for some and perhaps many 
members of each family, the increase is apt to arouse great 
popular opposition. 

On the other hand, the extension of lines brings them 
into new districts and attaches territory that has not been 
served before, and, therefore, it is a much less difficult 
problem to make the extension conditional on the pay- 
ment of the additional compensation that operation over this 
extension requires. The vital question is to determine to 
what point the single fare zone or central district shall ex- 
tend. 

DETERMINATION OF FARE ZONES 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Bradlee in their papers have presented 
some suggestions as to the method of determining this. 
It would seem that the essential point is the length of the 
maximum ride that can be given to a passenger for the 
single fare under the general local conditions. 
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The average fare per passenger is one element of this, 
but not the only element, because the average passenger mile 
is not an average that extends from a certain point in the 
center of the city outward, but is an average that may 
represent travel over any part of the system. ; 

While the company’s receipts are from passengers, prl- 
marily its work is that of transporting cars, and the question 
really is not how far the company can afford to transport 
passengers, but how far the company can afford to transport 
the cars for the given rate of fare. 

In the study made at Milwaukee the average length of 
all the city lines was 5.95 miles, through lines measured to 
center of city only. The weighted average length of city 
lines was 4.166 miles. The weighted average ride per rev- 
enue passenger was 2.79 miles. 

The company’s average rate of return upon the investment 
is less than 7 per cent after allowing for a smaller rate 
of depreciation than would be allowed by a public service 
commission. This goes to show that the present fare limits 
are already too great for the rate of fare which averages 
4.26 cents per revenue passenger with universal transfer. 
Practically, therefore, the remunerative point would be 
somewhere within the present maximum fare limits, but 
the exact points we have not yet determined. 

If we assume that the investment of the company is five 
times the gross income, which is a smaller figure than is 
actually the case, and apply Mr. Bradlee’s curves, taking 
into consideration the fact that the companies’ operating 
expenses, including only depreciation as actually reserved, 
are 18.66 cents, and the average number of revenue passen- 
gers per half trip is 25, we reach the result of approximately 
3 miles as the maximum length of ride per single fare. The 
average use of the line is now 2.79 miles. This is consistent 
with the result of our study that the present single-fare 
limits are too great. In many other cities quite similar con- 
ditions prevail. It would appear, therefore, especially in 
the case of Milwaukee, that a division of the territory 
beyond the singe fare into 1-mile fare zones, for which a 
charge of 2 cents for each zone, with a minimum of 5 cents 
for any ride, would be made, is the best practicable means 
and most equitable method of solving the difficulty. This 
plan contemplates that the added business obtained through 
the extension of the lines shall pay the additional expense 
which cannot be defrayed by the revenue from the rate of 
fare in the central district. It means that the man who 
chooses to locate his residence or factory in outlying terri- 
tory shall pay the additional cost for transportation to that 
district. Further, it is believed that it is fairly practicable 
to carry out this plan of charge by requiring passengers 
going beyond the central zone either to pay in cash or to 
surrender a ticket representing the additional fare for the 
outlying zone or zones, and receive from the conductor a 
coupon or other token representing this portion of the ride. 


DISCUSSION OF PAPER ON “ECONOMIC LIMITA- 
TIONS UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION BY ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS 


BY PROF, DUGALD C. JACKSON, BOSTON 

The paper by Mr. Tripp contains many important sug- 
gestions, and it indicates a less degree of pessimism on 
the part of the author in respect to electric railways than 
seems to be felt by many. In this regard I agree with 
what I understand to be the view of the writer of the 
paper, namely, that the economic advantages of transporta- 
tion by electric railways have not been exhausted, although 
modifications of present methods may be necessary to 
bring out all of the advantages yet incompletely developed. 
The city tramways still have an important service to the 
public in respect to the short hauls, which service is not 
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always given adequate attention. 
out by Mr. Tripp have led city tran 
seems to be a relatively large 


with a corresponding neglect specially to cultivate the 
short hauls. The process has been as natural as it could 
be, and it has been of real advantage to the Americ 
cities by enlarging the residence areas within Shick on 
cocsinnpel could place aeelt, But it has, | nevertheless, 
ght a out Serious disadvantages in that it has led the 
transportation systems to develop as sets of main arteries 
with insufficient regard to the distribution peas in the 
crowded business centers. : 
ae) bring about a reorganization of methods may doubt- 
less require a modification of our present American views 
in respect to tramway fares. Mr. Tripp suggests that Sage 
has been no favorable change in the rate of fare durine the 
modifications and readjustments which have resulted iu, 
the change from horse tramways to electric tramways. 
However, an examination of the situation indicates that 
there has been a considerable decrease in the rate of fare 
ee eon = Ph = >: aie re 
g Sa e extension of the 
average length of ride in most of the cities, both of which 
modifications have tended to make the rate of fare received 
per mile of passenger haul considerably lower with electric 
tramways than was characteristic of horse tramways. 

What modifications may now and hereafter be justly 
made in the fares of the city tramways can be rationally 
determined only after careful statistical study of the vari- 
ous transportation systems by competent engineers. To try 
to make readjustments without such studies would be almost 
certain to bring about the unhappy conditions suggested in 
Mr. Tripp’s analogy of the spider and its web. The short- 
fare stages of European cities, accompanied by small pay- 
ments per stage, like the one-penny payments of many 
British tramways, are hardly likely to appeal to the Ameri- 
can people as far as the length of the fare stages is con- 
cerned. Some means need to be worked out which will 
give a reasonable haul for 5 cents (or possibly 3 cents) and 
by which the short-haul passengers may be accorded ade- 
quate transportation. The long-haul passengers must be 
called upon to pay adequately for their relative service. 
The distance which a nickel will carry passengers with a 
margin for the return on the investment differs so much in 
the different cities, owing to the differing density of traffic 
and other conditions, that the distances appropriate to given 
fares probably differ considerably, but it may be expected 
that some reasonable similarity will exist between the re- 
sults that may be ultimately worked out in most of the large 
cities of the country. 

I agree with Mr. Tripp that, broadly speaking, the eco- 
nomic laws under which the electric railways operate are 
the same as those applying to other businesses; but the 
startlingly large ratio of investment to the annual receipts 
of the transportation systems indicates a very different 
condition from the condition of ordinary business, and 
here is one of the real difficulties of making a reasonable 
readjustment of fare with the present temper and state of 
information of the public. It seems to me that the public 
in general does believe that the traction systems are under 
the same economic laws as general business, and that the 
break between the traction companies and the public lies 
in a large degree in the failure of the public to recognize 
that electric traction lines have from $4 to $6 of actual 
money invested in plant, which is rooted to the earth, a 
every dollar which goes into their treasuries from the 
public as gross receipts per annum. Failing to recognize 
this condition, the public comes to the belief that it 1s pe 
unjustly treated, and perhaps robbed, when it observes that 
from one-fifth to one-third of the gross receipts are paid to 
the stockholders in dividends or paid out as interest on 
‘borrowed money. 

The public seems to be fa 
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irly liberal in its views of what 
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makes a reasonable return to enterprise and money in- 
vested in general business. A community is ordinarily 
rather proud of a banker who has earned a competency or 
even become wealthy as the result of the success of his 
business, provided he has been fair-minded and reasonable 
in his treatment of his customers. The same is eminently 
true of successful merchants. The public knows, however 
that the merchant and likewise the banker make on the 
average relatively small profit off each dollar which passes 
yearly through their hands, and the contrast between these 
lines of business, which are well known to the public on 
account of its own participation therein, and the conditions 
of investment which must be followed by the traction com- 
panies occasions no little friction on account of the in- 
sufficient information of the public. A partial correction of 
the differences thus arising may result from a better defined 
policy of frank exposition of conditions to be made by the 
traction companies to the public. 

However, I do not believe that this will be a full cure of 
the situation, nor that reasonable fare adjustment can be 
brought about without friction and shock unless careful 
engineering studies of the situation are made. These should 
include studies of the cost of construction of the properties, 
and therefore the reasonable extent of investment which 
is established therein, and comparisons of the investment 
with the gross receipts and net receipts under conditions 
which the public will accept as being unpartisan and fair- 
minded. For such purposes it is of importance that engi- 
neering statistics be made more a part of the records of 
the companies, and that the record keeping of the com- 
panies shall become a conjoint structure of accountants’ 
financial statistics and engineers’ physical and _ traffic 
statistics. 


DISCUSSION OF PAPER ON “ECONOMIC LIMI- 
TATIONS UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION BY ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS” 


BY FREDERICK STRAUSS, J. & W. SELIGMAN & COMPANY, NEW 
YORK 


It would take some of the kind of courage that I hope I 
do not possess—the courage bordering on effrontery—were 
I, whose business experience has been almost entirely in 
finance, to take part in the discussion of a paper devoted to 
the problems of construction and operation of electric rail- 
roads, and to the forecast of their probable future operating 
expenses and the relation thereof to gross receipts, not to 
mention the vexed transfer question. 

Mr. Tripp, however, did refer to at least two matters not 
unrelated to my business experience, and on these I mean 
to say a few words. “You will agree with me,” he says, 
“that we cannot reduce the investment which we have al- 
ready made”; and again, “The street railway business re- 
quires larger amounts of capital than it is possible to supply 
from its earnings, and we must turn to the investing public 
to secure the funds necessary. There is nothing which at- 
tracts the public to an investment in street railway enter- 
prises in preference to other lines of business.” Instantly 
there arises in one’s mind the matter of which we have 
heard so much lately, namely, the capitalization of reorga- 
nized electric roads and its relation to physical value or 
cost of replacement. In the report of the Railroad Securities 
Commission, of which I was a member, these words appear 
in reference to the same subject, as applied to interstate 
railroads: “Such a readjustment (i. e., of outstanding se- 
curities to value) would become archaic almost from the 
outset, because an adjustment of securities based upon 
the values of to-day might be totally erroneous to-morrow.” 

If whenever a road gets into receivers’ hands and the 
mortgages thereon are foreclosed, even if such receivership 
be brought about by a somewhat too prodigal granting of 
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transfers or by some physical disaster—some “illegality of 
nature,’ as Stevenson has happily expressed it—instead of 
merely by some wilful illegality of finance, the hope of the 
stockholder, with returning good fortune, for an ultimate 
saving of his now precarious investment is to be instantly 
extinguished, unless he can show to a commission that the 
cost of replacement, with possibly a deduction for deprecia- 
tion thrown in as good measure, is in excess of the amount 
of his stock, then indeed will capital be chary of trusting its 
venture in such an uncertain bottom. 

Whether the Court of Appeals, in the Third Avenue 
case, based its decision on merely technical legal grounds, 
or whether it had financial consequences in mind as well, 
I do not know, but I regard this decision as an extremely 
fortunate one for investors in electric roads in New York 
State, and quite as fortunate a one, possibly even more so, 
for the general public, for had the commission’s ruling 
been sustained investors, as soon as they had realized the 
situation confronting them, would have declined to put more 
money into such roads, even though the company could 
show full physical value equal to capitalization, for fear 
that the march of progress might make obsolete some of the 
plant then owned by the road, and, in the event of tem- 
porary disaster, a long farewell to their investment, no 
matter how prosperous the reorganized road might become 
after financial rehabilitation. With returning prosperity 
the creditors that had foreclosed might get back double their 
money, and the stockholders nothing. Nor is this all, for 
the incentive to experimentation would no longer exist. 
Who could afford to replace obsolete or semi-efficient 
property with modern equipment, even if the change might 
tend to carry with it the probability of increased net earn- 
ings, if every such act were an ultimate menace to stock 
values in a possible future reorganization ? 

I fear it will be a long while before legislatures and 
still longer before the general public will see matters in this 
light. The quick way out, therefore, would seem to be to 
permit the creation of shares without par value. The Rail- 
road Securities Commission says, in speaking of interstate 
railroads: “The issue of stock without par value offers spe- 
cial facilities for consolidation and reorganization ;” and, “In 
the case of reoganizations the advantage of shares without 
par value is even more obvious. It is here that the neces- 
sity and justice of getting money from stockholders is 
greatest. It is here that the impossibility of getting them 
to pay par for new shares is most conspicuous. We believe 
that in such cases the public interest would be subserved and 
the speedy rehabilitation of the roads promoted by requir- 
ing the conversion of the common stock and encouraging 
the conversion of the preferred stock into shares without 
par value, the certificates simply indicating the propor- 
tionate or preferential claims of the holders upon assets 
and upon such profits as might from time to time be 
earned. 
equal force to the securities of railroads under state incor- 
porations, and we believe the laws of the several states 
could with advantage be modified so as to provide for the 
issuance of stock without par value.” Had the laws of New 
York State permitted this form of share the reorganization 
of the New York city street railroads would have been car- 
ried through much sooner and with less friction. 

Consider for a moment the effect on consolidations of 
the limitation of the amount of securities to cost of replace- 
ment (either with or without deduction for depreciation). 
Suppose a prosperous road, the stock of which is selling at 
par and which has a replacement value equal to its capital- 
ization, wishes to consolidate with another road, the stock 
of which is worth $150 on the basis of earnings and market 
value, and, say, worth $100 on the basis of replacement cost. 
These roads, let us assume, form a continuous line, and that 
it is for the public good, as well as for that of the stock- 
holders, that the first road should acquire the second—the 
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opposite course not being feasible, the latter being the 
smaller of the two roads. A consolidation is impossible if 
-cost of replacement is to be the criterion of the amount of 
securities to be issued, for the smaller road, though intrin- 
sically worth at the rate of perhaps $175 per share, and 
offered for sale at, say $150 per share, has only $100 per 
share of physical value. If, however, shares of no par value 
could be issued, this question would not arise; nor, per- 
haps, say you, would it arise if we could get away from 
the somewhat absurd idea that a fixed or necessary rela- 
tion is possible between securities issued and value. This 
latter is quite true, but we are much more likely to secure 
legislation of the former kind than we are of getting away 
from the latter fallacy. 

Now, a word more on the subject of getting the necessary 
capital for the development and extension of electric roads. 
If you will permit me, I shall quote two more passages 
from the report of the Railroad Securities Commission: 
“The substitution of electricity for steam is but a type of 
the many changes which railroads may be compelled to 
make, any one of which might involve large additions to 
their cost, without the assurance of corresponding addi- 
tions to their return.” And, again, “If rates are going to be 
reduced whenever dividends exceed current rates of inter- 
est, investors will seek other fields where the hazard is less 
or the opporunity greater. In no event can we expect rail- 
roads to be developed merely to pay their owners such re- 
turn as they could have obtained by the purchase of invest- 
ment securities which do not-involve the hazards of con- 
struction or the risks of operation.” 

The problem of raising capital is a very practical one, 
and counsel in the past has been too often darkened by 
words without knowledge in discussing it. Capital, speaking 
somewhat loosely, is simply such wealth, usually collected 
by bankers from many sources, as is available for the de- 
velopment of new and old industries. It has been defined 
as “wealth applicable to producing more wealth.” Capital, 
as such, is not rapacious or timid, nor has it any other 
human qualities. The anthropomorphic idea of capital has 
done much to subtract from the sum of human wisdom. 
Investors are alike the world over. They want to retain, 
and not to lose, their investments. They want to add to 
them by accretion of interest and profit and to get some 
increment of value, whether earned or unearned. If they 
cannot find the realization of these wishes in electric roads, 
they will go elsewhere for it. Legislators are no different 
from other human beings in this respect, but they seem, 
when legislating on such matters, to be under the ‘impres- 
sion that whether or not capital is to be obtained is a ques- 
tion of theory, such as “what ought capital to be satisfied 
with,” or “what is a fair return on money invested in 
street railroads,” when, as a matter of fact, the question 
is one which each individual, whether owning a small or 
large amount of property, settles for himself, and he usually 
settles it in a manner which he believes most advantageous 
to himself. A fair return is that which will cause capital 
to flow freely into the treasuries of the electric roads. 
The roads would be foolish to pay more than this: let 
them offer to pay less or put them into a position where they 
must pay less and the money will not be forthcoming, ; 

The advocates of limiting capitalization to cost of re- 
placement fail to tell us clearly whether the correlative is 
also to be permitted; that is, whether if value prove to be 
higher than capitalization, the company is to be permitted 
to issue to its shareholders bonds or stock to an amount 
sufficient to bring up capitalization to cost of replacement. 
Lt that is their idea, they have failed to state it; but we 
know quite well that it is not. If, then, the shareholder 
is to run the risk of being deprived of his stock in a reor- 
ganization, or is to have rates or transfers, which are only 
another form of rates, regulated so as to limit profits to a 
bare interest return, and is not to be allowed to share in 
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the increased value of the property due to growth of pop- 


ulation and density of traffic, this should be clearly stated 
in advance, and when once so stated you may be sure that 
thereafter investors will not be misled and quite sure 
also that capital will not thereafter be obtainable for the 
development of electric roads. There is no way of com- 
pelling the capital of Europe and America to flow freely 
into the treasuries of the electric roads. It is not only the 
expectation of mere interest on the money invested but 
also the hope of additional profit that causes it now to do 
so, if, indeed, as Mr. Tripp has suggested, the flow has 
not already been seriously diminished. To allow investors 
to infer that they will be permitted to enjoy considerable 
profit if the enterprise prove successful, and then to cut 
them off from future enjoyment thereof if the enterprise 
should prove temporarily unsuccessful, by keeping the 
amount of securities to be issued in reorganization down to 
cost of replacement, would seem to be of more than doubt- 
ful morality. 


DISCUSSION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
DETERMINING THE PROPER BASIS FOR 
RATES AND FARES 


BY EDGAR S. FASSETT, GENERAL MANAGER UNITED TRACTION 
COMPANY, ALBANY 


The report of the committee on determining the proper 
basis for rates and fares is a careful and an especially 
complete presentation of the subject, and the members of 
the association are assuredly obligated to the committee 
for the valuable report submitted. 

At the 1910 convention of the Street Railway Associa- 
tion of the State of New York a very interesting paper in 
relation to the fare question was presented by Henry W. 
Biake, editor of the Erecrric Rattway JourNat, entitled 
“The Problem of the 5-Cent Fare.” I suggested at the 
time the program was being considered for that conven- 
tion that Mr. Blake should be requested to deliver a paper 
at our meeting, and that the subject should be “What Shall 
We Do to Be Saved?” and that is really what Mr. Blake’s 
paper meant and is actually what we are endeavoring to 
learn from the report of the committee. 

That there is a cost value to the service rendered by a 
street railway, and that this service cannot be furnished 
for less than it costs to produce, are matters that do not 
seem to occur to the public. This state of mind on the 
part of the people is undoubtedly due, to a large extent, 
to the railway companies themselves in not recognizing 
earlier the value of publicity in their affairs, that is, using 
arguments of facts to obtain rightful conditions, appealing 
to the sense of fairness—an inherent characteristic of the 
American—instead of expecting to be able always to run 
their business in the arbitrary manner of the merchant. 
The value of enlightening outsiders as to the true state of 
our affairs is demonstrated occasionally by an expression 
from some one who has had his “eyes opened.” Ina re- 
cent arbitration of the wage scale of the United Traction 
Company the chairman of the board—the disinterested 
member—in writing the findings of the board, expressed 
the following recommendation: “The commission recom- 
mends that application should be made by the United Trac- 
tion Company to the Legislature of the State of New York 
for the passage of an act enabling it to charge I cent for 
each transfer issued within the limits of the cities in which 
the company operates.” I have not the least doubt that 
prior to the time he had his “eyes opened by the facts put 
before him by the company the idea of charging for trans- 
fers had not come into his mind. ; ‘1 a 

The summary of the practicable methods of securing in- 
creased rates suggested by the commuttee fully represent 
the possible means of gaining the end desired, On caso 
of the peculiar local conditions governing almost all prob- 
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lems connected with the operation of street railways, it is 
undoubtedly impossible to determine any one method that 
would or could be adopted by all street railway companies, 
and the ultimate outcome will probably be the trial of all 
the various plans outlined, each striving to obtain that 
which best suits his individual situation. 

Of the various plans noted, that of charging an additional 
amount for transfers, retaining the present flat rate of 5 
cents, 1s seemingly the one, if any, that would be most apt 
to be applied generally. Its simplicity is strongly in its 
favor, and it has advantages over the equally simple plan 
of increasing the 5-cent fare. I have always maintained 
that the short riders should be catered to in an exceptional 
manner, as they unquestionably represent profitable busi- 
ness to a railway, and that everything should be done to 
avoid discouraging people from using the cars for short 
distances as an increase in the present 5-cent fare would 
most certainly tend to do. By charging for transfers we 
would reduce very largely an existing leakage in receipts, 
owing to certain abuses to which the present system is sub- 
ject, as the transfer would then represent money ex- 
pended and not be an object that might be obtained simply 
for the asking and therefore given away easily. There are 
many abuses of the transfer system that can be stopped 
immediately, with a resultant benefit to the receipts, by 
careful checking of transfers, and seeing to it, as far as 
possible, that the rules of the company are followed. 

There are companies still suffering under the burden of 
commutation rates, in the form of 3-cent fares for chil- 
dren, strip tickets, etc., and their first business in hand, in 
the matter of increasing rates, is to find a way to abolish 
these reduced rates. The United Traction Company is for- 
tunate in having no reduced rates of any nature. All 
riders pay 5 cents, that is, with the exception of employees 
of the company and children under five years of age, who 
are carried free. 

The zone system, it is true, is probably the theoretically 
scientific method of handling rates of fares and is the ideal 
plan of dealing with the situation wherever practicable, 
but I believe there is a brighter outlook for such a plan as 
that of charging for transfers, which is less revolutionary 
in its appearance and adaptable more readily to the general 
conditions existing in the majority of the cities in the coun- 
try. However, it is the result we desire more than the 
method, and without question, irrespective of the plan, we 
will each grasp the first opportunity that is permitted us to 
obtain the end sought—increased compensation for service 
performed. 

The United Traction Company is now using a zone sys- 
tem on one of its lines, a line running from the center of 
Albany to the center of Troy. There are two zones, one 
covering the Albany section and the other the Troy section. 
A to-cent fare is charged from the starting point of the 
line within a single zone to the terminal of the line within 
the other, with a transfer to any point within the second 
zone, or the option is given to start the trip on a transfer 
from a connecting line, and in this case the trip ends at the 
terminal of the through line within the second zone. The 
fare, of course, between any two points within a single zone 
is 5 cents. This system was devised to meet a local situa- 
tion and limits the haul to partly what the company feels it 
can afford to furnish for the fare paid. That is, for a 10- 
cent fare a passenger is carried from the center of one city 
to any part of the other or from any part of one city to the 
center of the other, but in neither case is a passenger car- 
ried from any part of either city to any part of the other 
on a to-cent fare. 

The report states: “We believe that there exists a wide- 
spread need of increased fares if adequate service is to be 
furnished,” etc. And I think we all agree that there cer- 
tainly exists a need of increased revenue, which must be 
obtained from some source, either by increased fares for 
passenger service or from a source independent of the 
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passenger service. The principal source of earnings of 
steam roads is freight, and such roads are not dependent 
upon passenger traffic for the bulk of their income. The 
freight and express business is also a large item in the re- 
ceipts of interurban electric roads, but unfortunately this 
class of business as now conducted in connection with city 
systems is necessarily limited almost entirely to business 
in conjunction with interurbans, as another means of con- 
veyance must also be employed to reach the doors of cus- 
tomers, thus making it impracticable to handle freight which 
is moved between local points in a city. A New England 
company is about to experiment with an auto-trolley truck, 
operated over the tracks by means of a trolley and off the 
tracks by power from storage batteries, for the transporta- 
tion of freight. It is claimed for this vehicle that the 
street railways can do a freight business in cities, or, as it 
would work out, do practically the entire freight trucking 
between freight depots and the receivers of freight, at a 
far less cost to patrons than that at which the commercial 
trucking is being done at the present time, either by horse 
or the common auto truck. If the operation of this vehicle 
proves as successful as anticipated, it will assuredly be the 
means of giving a monopoly of this class of freight trans- 
portation to the city electric street railways of this country 
and be a new and profitable source of revenue, independent 
of the passenger traffic. 

To raise rates of fares for passenger traffic is some- 
thing that may be accomplished at some time in the future, 
but we can hardly expect that universal relief will come 
as quickly as we really need it, as the present tendency of 
those whom we have to look to for the privilege of raising 
rates seems not to be in the direction of increasing but 
rather toward decreasing fares. Therefore we must look 
for some other means by which we can immediately in- 
crease our revenue. 


DISCUSSION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DE- 
TERMINING THE PROPER BASIS FOR 
RATES AND FARES 


BY L. S. STORRS, VICE-PRESIDENT THE CONNECTICUT COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN 


We have been favored with such a profound study of 
the elements constituting the bases of reasonable trans- 
portation charges and such an exhaustive résumé of the 
past history of the subject that there seems to be little, if 
anything, remaining to be said. When all is done, I fear 
all we can do or say is to look at one another mournfully 
and repeat the old, old cry, “What can we do to save the 
dividends ?” 

From a personal experience with a great number of 
small properties now merged into large units, I wish the 


responsible heads of those small lines, that gave away all 


but the track and cars to the insistent demand of the “in- 
fluential citizen” or the clamoring selectmen (usually just 
before an election), were forced to wander through the 
maze in the search for the way out to the chest containing 
the stockholders’ share of the munificent nickel. 

While the general problem is the same with each of us, 
it seems to me that the details are different in almost each 
case and, therefore, the remedy is one that we each must 
find for ourselves, helped, very greatly, of course, by these 
“experience meetings,’ at which we get a little light here 
and a little there. 

If we can only get back what has been given away and so 
approach a rate of fare that was ample at the beginning 
not only to operate efficiently and pay goodly dividends but 
materially to improve the properties and take care of the 
constant financial demands in keeping abreast of the “de- 
velopment of the art,’ I am sure we would all feel much 
more confident of the continued success of our branch of 
the transportation industry. 
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We will all agree that there has been a constant demand 
for increased length of ride for the single fare. Car 
trouble to-day is largely because of the catering to that 
demand by our predecessors. It can be seen that this de- 
mand is as great to-day in the territory in which I attempt 
to earn my daily ration when I enumerate a few of the 
items now up for active consideration. Thus, one case 
before the Supreme Court of New York, if decided ad- 
versely to the company, will result in a rural fare zone of 
11 miles. Unfortunately, the company affected has no city 
lines on which to get back by “short riding” the loss that 
such a haul would entail. There is one case pending be- 
fore the new Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut 
for the reduction of an interurban fare from 15 cents to 
ro cents, the haul in this case being 12 miles, with four 
like petitions awaiting decision. One city is demanding 
six tickets for 25 cents, and it is backed, of course, by a 
well-organized press gang. In three other cities there are 
demands for the extension of transfer privileges never be- 
fore contemplated, nine demands for extension of fare 
zones and five appeals to commissions to restrain us from 
putting into effect changes in our zones and abandonment 
of transfer privileges. This is a fairly active program as 
to hearings and conferences. 

Suburban fare zones are the final result of a great 
amount of negotiation between the companies and commit- 
tees of the public. What little logic there was in the rates 
as originally established has been entirely wiped out. The 
result is such a “hodge-podge” that only legislative enact- 
ment can straighten it out. That they must be corrected is 
one of the vital necessities, but there is not, of course, as 
much interest in this as in the change that must come in 
city fares. 

With the constant growth of the cities and with the 
gradual pushing out of the population, arising from the 
facilities which we are giving for convenient travel, I am 
confident that our salvation lies in the restricted use of 
the transfer. Just why, in a city of 125.000 population, we 
should carry a passenger 7 miles into the center and then 
7 miles out on another jine on a transfer is not at all 
clear. A restricted use of the transfer by limiting its use 
to the lines within the business center would seem to be the 
proper course. 

All this is easy enough to say, but. with the possible ex- 
ception of the first item, rearrangement of fare zones, who 
is going to have the courage to start the ball rolling? 
Shall we not have to inaugurate a campaign of education 
in order to convince the public that we do have some other 
place to put the nickels than in dividends? We will help 
in this publicity campaign, which, I think, is our urgent 
need at the present. 


DINNER OF PRESIDENTS OF ACCOUNTANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


A dinner attended by the present president and former 
presidents of the Accountants’ Association was held on the 
evening of Jan. 25 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. It was attended by the following: H. L. Wilson, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Young, Newark, N. 3.3 
Mr, and Mrs. J. F. Calderwood, New York, N. Wie Na 
Duffy, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Ham, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Brockway, New York, 
N. Y.; C. L. S. Tingley, Philadelphia, Pa.: Mr. and Mrs. 
F. R. Henry, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Swift, 
Toledo, Ohio; Robert N. Wallis, Fitchburg, Mass. After 
the dinner the party went to the theater. Of the fifteen men 
who have served as president of the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion since its formation, ten were present at the dinner. It 
was hoped to have the other five men present so as to have 
the complete list of the presidents at the dinner, but they 
were unable to make the trip at this time. 


“* 
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Midyear Meetings of Committees 


Accounts Are Presented of the Committee 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
The meeting of the exe 
Electric Railway Associ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

cutive committee of the American 
ation was callec rder on Thurs 
day, Jan. 25, at 2:30 p. m., with ara ‘ig ‘ai 
chair. The committee members present were Tho “a st 
McCarter, Newark; Charles N. Black, San Fr Tae oN. 
Loomis Allen, Syracuse; Charles L. Henry Mitlakatsctt ‘ 
P. S. Young, Newark; E. O. Ackerman, capers K 
Bennett, Fitchburg; J. N. Shannahan, New York ‘and H. 
C. Donecker, secretary of the association. There were 
also present Charles S. Sergeant, Boston; Hon. W. Caryl 
= Eemiang and Hon. James F. Shaw, New York, past- 

The secretary presented a report of progress covering 
the period subsequent to the convention, reporting Swintie 
other things, that the enrolment of electric dil way doa 
apa this date totals 374, with an associate membership 
; The question of the annual convention was discussed and 
Invitations from various cities were received. The presi- 
dent was requested to appoint a committee of three to 
determine this matter. It is expected that the allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association will appoint a similar committee. 

The question of a proposed letter ballot on the subject 
of standards and recommended practices of the Engineer- 
ing Association was discussed and a letter ballot on this 
subject was authorized. There will be immediately sent to 
the members such a ballot to cover the following: 

(1) Taper for bore of pinions to be made in the pro- 
portion of 134-in. diameter to 1 ft. in length. 

(2) Specifications for heat-treated carbon steel axles, 
shafts and similar parts. 

(3) Specifications for high-tension, 
paper-insulated, lead-covered cables. 

(4) Specifications for single-conductor, paper-insulated, 
lead-covered cable for 1200 volts. 

(5) Sections for grooved trolley wire in No, 00 and 
No. 000 sizes. 

(6) Specifications for No. 00 round hard-drawn copper 
trolley wire. 

(7) Location and clearances for third-rail working con 
ductors. ; 

(8) Definitions of third-rail gage and bond. 

Also the following recommended practices: 

(9) Dimensions of rolled steel wheels. 

(10) Specifications for the manufacture of open-hearth 
girder and high T-rails. 

(11) Rules for gage of track on curves; lay-outs for 
track switches, mates and frogs; symbols for recording 
surveys. 

W. J. Harvie, representing the Street Railway Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, appeared before the com- 
mittee and submitted a recommendation passed at the last 
meeting of that association that the subject of the joint use 
of poles be thoroughly investigated. The committee, after 
discussion, authorized the president to appoint a committee 
to be known as the “joint pole commiftee” to review this 
entire subject. ; ae 

Changes in the designation of members of this association 
were discussed and a committee appointed to consider this 
matter. ; 

The standard codes of rules for city and interurban 
operation were, as amended at the recent convention, ap- 
proved by the committee. In this connection Mr. Mc- 
Carter has sent to member companies a letter submitting 
the new codes of rules and asking for information as to 


ancisco; C. 


three-conductor, 


Meetings Held ; hi i 
gs Held at the Midyear Conference in New York, Jan. 23 to Jan. 25 
Inclusive 


ain I 


their adoption, and in case they are not adopted, the rea- 
sons therefor. This letter reads as follows: 

“I am having sent you, under separate cover, copies of 
the standard code of rules for city and interurban operation 
adopted by our affiliated Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion and approved by the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, 

“The desirability of standard operating rules is obvious, 
and it is the object of this association so to perfect its 
codes that they may\ be generally adopted by the members. 
lo the end that we may know what progress is being 
made in this direction, we would ask that you indicate 
whether either or both of the codes have been put into use 
on the lines of your company, or if such action is con- 
templated. If not, a statement of your objections’ to the 
code is desired. 

“An expression from member companies as to defects 
or inadequacies, if any, will be of much assistance in the 
ultimate development of codes that will adapt themselves 
to the needs of the industry at large. 

“Your prompt attention will be appreciated.” 

President McCarter outlined a proposed tour to be made 
by members of the executive committee. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of the members of the committee that a visit 
to many of the cities would result in great practical benefit 
to the association as well as to the industry. 

The executive committee received reports from com- 
mittees which had met during the day, among them the 
committee on subjects, which recommended ‘that the fol- 
lowing topics be the subject of addresses at the next con- 
vention : 

The principles and methods governing the determination 
of the lay-out and adequacy of urban electric railways. 

The character of service rendered by companies giving 
service at a low rate of fare compared with the service 
given in a city where the fare within the city limits is 
BR cents, 

The economics of water-power development. - 

The committee on active membership also reported that 
the country had been divided into geographical sections 
and that a thorough canvass of non-member companies 
would be made, certain sections being assigned to each of 
the committee members. 

James H. McGraw, for the committee on public relations, 
reported that Arthur W. Brady, chairman of the com- 
mittee, had telegraphed that he was unable to attend the 
meeting of the committee. Mr. Brady was of the opinion 
that the work of the committee on public relations would 
be shaped largely by the report of the committee to con- 
sider recommendations in the outgoing president’s address 
and the action which the executive committee might see fit 
to take thereon. 

H. A. Nicholl, reporting for the committee on compensa- 
tion for carrying United States mail, stated that the com- 
mittee desired further time before making its recommenda- 
tions. Additional time was granted to the committee. 

C. L. Henry, chairman of the committee to consider the 
matter of relations with sectional associations, reported 
that the committee had held a meeting and discussed the 
general proposition, and that the committee had authorized 
him to report that there were two things to be done at this 
time—one for the secretary of the association to secure in- 
formation as to what other associations are doing in con- 
nection with sectional bodies. The committee was then to 
get in touch with the officers of the sectional bodies and 
ask suggestions as to the best method of doing the work. 
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for membership and the following division of territory was 
made among the members of the committee: 


C. S. Sergeant, acting chairman of the committee on 
determining the proper basis for rates and fares, reported 
that the committee had had several meetings, and that a 
sub-committee consisting of F. R. Ford, chairman, C. N. 
Duffy and H. G. Bradlee, was recommended for appoint- 
ment to work out a theoretical basis for determining fares 
on properties having gross earnings of from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000, considering each $100,000 earnings from $100,- 
000 to $1,000,000 and each $250,000 from $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, taking into account particularly the factors of 
mnileage, population, character of construction, providing 
for all operating expenses, taxes, fixed charges, deprecia- 
tion and suitable return on investment, based on a twenty- 
year franchise, and also on an unlimited franchise. 

The committee to consider recommendations in the out- 
going president's address submitted the following report: 

Official Bulletin—‘We recommend that an official bul- 
letin be published monthly by the association, the work to 
be undertaken along the following lines: 

“(a) The publication of the bulletin is to be in charge 
of the association secretary, under the general supervision 
of an advisory bulletin committee of five, such committee 
to consist of one representative from the main association 
and one from each of the affiliated associations. 

“(b) No advertising matter shall appear in the bulletin. 

“(c) The size, arrangement and contents of the bulletin, 
the number of copies to be printed and the distribution 
shall be left to the advisory bulletin committee. The asso- 
ciation secretary has estimated the annual cost of print- 
ing and distributing 3000 copies of the bulletin monthly 
at $3,500. 

Company Sections——‘The committee recommends the 
formation of company sections composed of employees of 
member companies along the following lines: 

“(a) The membership of company sections shall consist 
of permanent employees of member companies who are or 
shall become associate members of the association. [Each 
member company may include in its own company section 
as members all of its employees or may limit the member- 
ship as it may deem best. 

“(b) A charter, numbered in the order of issue, shall 
be granted by the association for the formation of a com- 
pany section after the application of a member company 
has been approved by the association. 

“(c) Each member company shall be responsible to the 
association for the payment of all associate membership 
dues of its company section members. 

“(d) Member companies engaged jointly in the opera- 
tion of electric railways and other public utilities shall be 
authorized to form joint company sections. The member- 
ship of joint company sections may comprise all employees 
of such member companies. Only such employees as are 
directly connected with electric railway work shall be re- 
quired to become associate members of this association. 

“(e) If desired, two or more member companies may be 
authorized to combine and form one company section com- 
posed of employees of the combined companies. 

“(f) For the purpose of organizing and promoting com- 
pany sections a sub-committee of the committee on asso- 
ciate membership, to be known as the company section 
committee, shall be appointed,” 

Another recommendation of this committee was that 
some action be taken by the association looking to the 
formation of a federated committee with other associa- 
tions having to do with public utilities. The president 
was authorized to appoint a committee to take this matter 
up with such associations. 


COMMITTEE ON ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
The meeting of the committee on active membership of 
the American Association was attended by C. Loomis Allen 
(chairman), Syracuse, N. Y.; S. P. Russell, Haverhill, 
Mass.; James Anderson, Windsor, Ont., and E. C. Faber, 
Wheaton, Hl. It was decided to make an active campaign 


Member. ‘ 

C. Loomis Allen, vice-president and 
general manager, Syracuse Rapid 
Transit Railway, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. H. Harvey, president, Knoxville 
Railway & Light Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Jos. S, Wells, general manager, Utah 
Light & Railway Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

E. C. Faber, general manager, Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago railroad, Wheaton, 
Til. ; 

E. B. Peck, vice-president, Indianapo- 
lis Traction & Terminal Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. e 

J. Hf. Pardee, operating manager, J. C. 

“ White & Co., New York, N. Y. 


G. H. Clifford, vice-president and man- 
ager, Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas. 

John S. Bleecker, manager, Columbus 

~ Electric Company, Columbus, Ga. 

H. T. Edgar, manager, Seattle Elec- 
tric Company, Seattle, Wash. 

S. P. Russell, treasurer, Amesbury & 
Hampton Street Railway, Haverhill, 
Mass. Zn 

F. D. Shaffer, general manager, Citi- 
zens’ Traction Company, Oil City. 
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Territory Assigned. 
General supervision. 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi. 


Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing. 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska. ; 

Indiana, Ohio, Michigan. 


New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia. 

Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Arizuna, Nevada, 
New Mexico. 

Georgia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina. - 
Washington, Oregon, California, 
Montana. : 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Maine, New 

Hampshire, Vermont. 

Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 

Virginia, 


Ee 
James Anderson, general manager, Canada. 


Sandwich, Windsor & Amherstburg 
Railway, Windsor, Ont. 


One suggestion made was that the members of the com- 
mittee should supply each member company in their terri- 
tory with the name of one non-member company in its im- 
mediate vicinity and that the member company should be 
requested to bring about the enrolment of the company as- 
signed to it. Other suggestions were made, and it was 
thought that if non-member companies should receive per- 
sonal explanations as to the advantages of membership a 
large increase would result. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACCOUNTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


,President P. S. Young, of the Accountants’ Association, 
called the executive committee to order at 10:25 a. m. on 
Jan. 25. The members present were Robert N. Wallis, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; H. S. Swift, Toledo, Ohio; E. D. Gault, 
Youngstown, Ohio; E. M. White, New York, N. Y., and 
R. Morrison, Jr., Jackson, Mich. Mr. Young announced 
the appointment of the following committees: 

Statistical unit for car operation—C. H. Lahr, co-chair- 
man; E. L. Kasemeier and C. S. Mitchell. 

Prepayment car operation—M,. R. Boylan, chairman; H. 
J. Davies and C. D. Huggins. 

Committee on destruction of records—R. Morrison, Jr., 
and J. M. Kee. Chairman not yet appointed. 

Committee on life of physical property—R. N. Wallis, 
co-chairman; A. R. Patterson and H. E. Weeks. 

Joint committee on engineering accounting—F. B. 
Lasher, co-chairman; C. E. Thompson, A. F. Elkins, he AS 
Collins and H. M. Grafton. 

Joint committee on express and freight accounting—E. 
L. Kasemeier and J. C. Collins. Chairman not yet ap- 
pointed. 

Committee on interline accounts—L. T. 
man; Irwin Fullerton and E. L. Schmock. 

The executive committee decided that it would be de- 
sirable to continue the committee on interline accounts and 
the committee on destruction of records for another vear. 
It was also decided that it would be desirable to establish 
a question box, although no definite decision was made as 
to the details of the plan on which it will be conducted or 
the actual time when it will be revived. 

The committee approved the applications of the follow- 
ing associate members of the American Electric Railway 
Association who are not connected with member companies 
and requested alliance with the Accountants’ Association: 

A. C. Ernst, Ernst & Ernst, Cleveland, Ohio; B. A. 
Frankel, Stearn Advertising Company, Syr@tuse, N. Y.; F. 
R. Henry, Majestic Range Company, St. Lottis, Mo.: C. W. 
Knisely, the Audit Company of America, Chicago, Ill.; F. 
W. Lawrence, Electrical Securities Corporation, New York, 


Hixson, chair- 
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N. Y.; William M. Ly Jew Y To 
Pugh, Lybrand, Rese eae ke fee seamen 
i ae ae ry a ontgomery, Philadel- 
tS ; me Se es Brothers & Company, 
Company, Philadelphia Pa EB ae oe aaah 
2 ae . [Ase pian Haskins & Sells, 
os gah Philadelphia, Pa, - Arthur ear eshte Sm ? 
t Company, Chicago, Ill.; Stanley Youns ; eee 
& Company, Kansas City, Tau aa ese se shaes 
Mutual Insurance Company, Providence R I aay 
The subject of the program for tl 0d el 
then taken up. It was decided th 
ports of the regular committees 
pointed jointly with other associations it would be advis- 
able to have two papers, one of which will be on a Granelat 
or economic subject of interest to electric railways The 
committee also approved a suggestion that the address of 
Prof. M. E. Cooley, of Ann Arbor, Mich., presented at the 
1911 convention at Atlantic City, be discussed further 
the annual meeting of 1912. 


le I9I2 convention was 
at in addition to the re- 
and the committees ap- 


at 
di On account of the large num- 
ber of matters on the program the paper of Professor 
be ae Se 2 oven eit 
aon, s : ed as fully as it was thought it 

merited. ic 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON A STATISTICAL UNIT FOR CAR OPERATION 

The meeting of this committee was held at 11 a. m. on 
Jan. 25. It was attended by C. N. Lahr, Akron, Ohio, co- 
chairman; C. S. Mitchell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. B. Buchanan, 
Richmond, Va., co-chairman, and Nathan H. Daniels, Jr.. 
Boston, Mass. The committee discussed thoroughly the 
Various statistical units which are in use by electric railways 
or have been suggested for adoption recently. It was con- 
cluded that before formulating any final recommendations 
it would be necessary to question the companies regarding 
their personal practices and experiences with statistical 
units. The committee therefore decided to send a data 
sheet to member companies, asking for information that 
it can use in the preparation of its report. 

CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE, ACCOUNTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the classification committee of the Account- 
ants’ Association was held to consider about thirty ques- 
tions regarding the standard system of accounts and to 
formulate replies. The committee held two sessions on Jan. 
25. The following were present: H. L. Wilson, Boston, 
Mass., chairman; W. F. Ham, Washington, D. C.; W. B. 
Brockway, New York, N. Y.; C. A. Lutz, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C., and A. H. Morrow, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

LIFE OF RAILWAY PHYSICAL PROPERTY 

This committee, which is a joint committee of the Ac- 
countants’ and Engineering Associations, held its meeting 
at 2 p. m. on Jan. 25. Owing to the unavoidable absence of 
most of the members, the meeting was attended only by the 
co-chairmen, Robert N. Wallis, of Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Martin Schreiber, of Newark, N. J. Plans were made, 
however, for the work of the year. The bibliography which 
was compiled by the original committee appointed on this 
subject by the Accountants’ Association in 1910-II was 
considered. This bibliography is now on file in the office 
of the secretary of the American Association in New York, 
and is thus accessible to member companies. Definite plans 
were outlined for the enlargement of the inquiry of the 
committee. A circular letter asking questions regarding 
the experience of individuals in the industry will be sent 
out in order that information desired by the committee may 
be secured. 

COMMITTEE ON FARES AND TRANSFERS 

The meeting of the committee on fares and transfers 
of the Transportation & Traffic Association was attended 
by T. C. Cherry (chairman), Utica, N. 2.; Bt. Wood, 
New York; J. V. Sullivan, Chicago, UL, and Lut B Dempsey, 
Brooklyn. It met with the committee of the Accountants 
Association to study prepayment car operation. This com- 
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mittee was represented by M. R. Boylan, Newark, N. J. 
C. N, Huggins, Portland, Ore.; H. J. Davies, Cleveland, 
Ohio, of the Accountants’ committee, and J. J. Johnson, 
Oklahoma City, and E. C. Deal, Augusta, Ga., of the En- 
gineering committee, were unable to be present, The com- 
mittee decided to issue a data sheet and appointed two sub- 
committees. One, consisting of Messrs. Wood, Boylan and 
Dempsey, will endeavor to secure statistics relating to the 
ratio of increase or decrease in revenue which has followed 
Increases and decreases of transfer privileges. This com- 
mittee will also prepare a series of questions for the data 
sheet relating to the issue and collection of fares and trans- 
fers On prepayment cars. Mr. Cherry, the chairman, will 
take up the question of the different methods of collection 
of fares on interurban cars. The committee also expects 
to consider in its report the subject of fare boxes. 
. COMMITTEE ON CITY RULES 

At the meeting of the committee on city rules of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association those present were 
E. F. Peck, Schenectady, chairman; W. A. Heindle, Wil- 
mington, Del., and W. B. Rockwell, Pottsville. The chair- 
man announced that instructions had been received from 
the executive committee that the committee should devote 
attention during the coming year particularly to, (1) rules 
for prepayment cars, (2) that it should meet with the 
committee on interurban rules and endeavor to harmonize 
the conflicting rules of the two codes, and (3) that it should 
collect information on legislative and commission rulings 
with regard to rules for city operation. The committee 
will begin this work promptly. As to the first recommend- 
ation it will probably solicit from companies which are 
operating prepayment cars copies of rules issued by them 
especially affecting the prepayment features, as well as 
copies of written notices, etc., putting the system into oper- 
ation. A letter from President McCarter, already sent to 
the member companies, has started this study. The com- 
mittee also discussed the question of the points in which the 
rules of the city and interurban codes seem to conflict and 
will make an effort to arrange with the interurban rules 
committee to harmonize these differences. 

COMMITTEE ON PASSENGER TRAFFIC _ 

The committee on passenger traffic of the Transportation 
& Traffic Association met at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Monday, Jan. 22, to decide upon the work of that 
committee during the coming year. The program was out- 
lined in a general way, and it was decided to present a 
report to the convention under the following general heads: 
(1) Chartered car tariffs—city and interurban, (2) coloni- 
zation, (3) interline and tourist business with steam rail- 
roads, (4) distribution of the peak load, (5) limited cars 
and limited car stops, (6) extra fare cars. The members of 
the committee present at- the meeting were: J. Stanley 
Moore, Syracuse, N. Y., chairman; F. G. Buffe, Peoria, TMs 
J. E. Gibson, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank Caum, Scranton, 
Pa., and N. W. Bolen, Newark, N. J. J. P. Potter, Oakland, 
Cal., was unable to be present. 

COMMITTEE ON SCHEDULES AND TIMETABLES COMMITTEE 

The meeting of this committee was called to order by W. 
R. W. Griffin, chairman, at 4 p. m. on Jan. 25. The follow- 
ing members of the committee were present: Je E2Duity; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; C. F. Hewitt, East St. Bours ull n Gee kr 
Morgan, Crawfordsville, Ind.; T. F. Grover, Indianapolis, 
Ind. The committee which has considered these subjects 
in previous years has dealt generally with the methods of 
construction of schedules and timetables. The committee 
for the current year will consider generally the methods 
adopted by the companies to assure the maintenance of 
service according to schedules and timetables. A memoran- 
dum of suggestion from the executive committee of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association, regarding the work 
of the committee on schedules and. timetables, was con- 
sidered in detail, and plans were made for the preparation 
of a data sheet which will be sent to member companies in 
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order that the information desired may be secured. The 
data sheet will relate to the subjects of rules for misses, 
carhouse records, boards showing working lists, methods of 
keeping the time of trainmen, forms of detention reports, 
practices governing relief, and, lastly, the classification of 
trains and information to be shown on timetables, such as 
speed limits in municipalities, stop numbers and locations, 
distances between stops and designation of cars that carry 
mail pouches. 

COMMITTEE ON TRAINING OF TRANSPORTATION EMPLOYEES 

The meeting of the committee on the training of trans- 
portation employees of the American Electric Railway 
Transportation & Traffic Association was held on Thursday 
morning, Jan. 25. The committee members present were: 
Chairman R. E. Danforth, Newark; Bruce Cameron, St. 
Louis; C. S. Krick, New York; C. E. Learned, Boston; H. 
V. Drown, Newark: ROE, McDougall, Utica, and J. I. 
Crabbs, Brooklyn. There were also present H. H. Adams, 
New York; L. H. Palmer, New York; P. N. Jones, Pitts- 
burgh; William Tichenor, Indianapolis; F. W. Coen, Cleve- 
land, and E. J.,Cook, Rochester. It was the sense of the 
committee that a bulletin should be sent out to various 
member companies embracing questions relative to the 
selection, instruction, supervision and handling of em- 
ployees. The reports of the like-named committees of 1908 
to I91I inclusive were carefully studied and their recom- 
mendations thoroughly discussed as a preliminary to sup- 
plementing the work of the previous committees and the 
action which the association had taken thereon. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPRESS AND FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

The meeting of the committee on express and freight 
trafic of the American Electric Railway Transportation & 
Traffic Association was held on Thursday, Jan. 25. The 
committee members present were Chairman H. E. Rey- 
nolds Boston: |— CG) (Calisch, Buttalo, and By W. (Coen, 
Cleveland. The committee discussed means of carrying 
into effect the recommendations of the executive committee. 
It was decided to send out a list of questions to all member 
companies on rights to conduct express and freight service, 
character of business, volume of business and statistics, 
rates, promotion of express and freight business, equipment, 
photographs and plans of cars and terminals, transportation 
of newspapers, miscellaneous suggestions as submitted by 
member companies. * 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CLAIM AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 

The executive committee of the American Electric Rail- 
way Claim Agents’ Association met on Jan. 24 and 25. The 
committee members present were H. K. Bennett, Fitchburg; 
C. A. Avant, Birmingham, by proxy to F. D. Edmunds; R. 
H. Schoenen, Allentown; W. F. Weh, Cleveland; R. E. 
MacDougall, Utica; George C. Carson, Seattle; W. Tiche- 
nor, Indianapolis, and B. B. Davis, secretary. 


In line with the prevailing sentiment toward joint co-- 


operation between affiliated associations, the Claim Agents’ 
Association appointed a committee consisting of H. V. 
Drown, Newark; P. C. Nickel, New York; R. E. Mac- 
Dougall, Utica, and W. Tichenor, Indianapolis, to confer 
with the committee of the Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion on the question of training transportation employees. 

The committee was addressed by Mr. Hughes, represent- 
ing the American Safety League, who spoke on the educa- 
tion of public school children and the general advisability of 
the organization of leagues for the prevention of accidents. 

The meeting was also addressed by Dr. William H. Tol- 
man, director of the American Museum of Safety, who 
explained the objects of the society with stereopticon views 
of accident prevention work, devices, ete., now in use in 
various lines in industrial activity. 

The committee on subjects reported suggestions for 
papers for the coming convention and also the reinstalla- 
tion of a question box, which did not form a part of the 
program in 1910. 
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The committee also appointed a committee on American 
safety leagues, consisting of Messrs. Carson, MacDougall 
and Weh. 

The association will also supplement its present collec- 
tion of blanks and forms used by claim departments, with 
particular reference to classifications used. 

MEETING OF BLOCK SIGNALS COMMITTEE 

The meeting of the joint block signals committee of the 
Engineering and the Transportation & Traffic associations 
was held on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 25. The full com- 
mittee membership was present as follows: Chairman J. 
M. Waldron, New York; C. D. Emmons, South Bend; C. H. 
Morrison, New Haven; John Leisenring, Springfield; B. E. 
Merwin, Wheaton, and C. F. Conn, Scranton. The follow- 
ing sub-committees were appointed: Mr. Emmons to bring 
last year’s data sheet and the index of articles on signaling 
up to date by May, 1912; Mr. Conn to take up all rulings 
and regulations on electric railway signals made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the several state 
commissions; Messrs. Merwin and Leisenring to go over 
last year’s report and to confer with the signal companies 
with the view of producing standard apparatus for specified 
classes of service; Mr. Waldron to report on advances in 
signaling during the past year; Mr. Morrison to report on 
signal blades, signal posts, aspects and light signals, and 
Messrs. Emmons and Conn to report on recommendations 
for next year’s work, 

Upon motion of Mr. Emmons, it was decided to hold the 
next meeting of the committee in Chicago during March 
upon the occasion of the annual conventions of the Rail- 
way Engineers’ Association and Railway Signal Associa- 
tion. 

Representatives of the signal manufacturers will be in- 
vited to attend this meeting. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON MULTIPLE-UNIT OPERATION 

Those in attendance at this committee meeting were W. 
H. Sawyer, New York (chairman); P. N. Jones, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; M. D. Kilbride, Rochester, N. Y., representing 
the Transportation & Traffic Association, and H. H. Adams, 
New York; H, C. Benedict, Newark, N. J., and John Lin- 
dall, Boston, representing the Engineering Association. 
Mr. Sawyer was chosen chairman of the joint committee, 
which decided, with the permission of the executive com- 
mittee, to change its title from the “committee to consider 
multiple-unit operation for city and interurban lines” to the 
“committee to consider multiple-unit and other two-car 
train operation for city service.” Briefly the committee 
proposes to make a study of seven different types of equip- 
ment, as follows: 

(1) A two-motor car with 65-hp equipments, air brakes 
and K control, in a service making eight stops to the mile 
and operating at a scheduled speed of 8 m.p.h.; (2) two 
cars of the same type as in No. 1, made up as a two-car 
train with four-motor controller: (3) a single car of the 
same type and same motors as in No. 1, but equipped with 
multiple-unit apparatus suitable for two-car train opera- 
tion; (4) a four-motor car, always with the same body, 
equipped with the proper size of motors to make the 
schedule already considered and with K control; (5) the 
same car and equipment as in No. 4, but with multiple-unit 
control suitable for two-car train operation; (6) a two-car 
train consisting of a single-end motor car with quadruple 
equipment and K control and a trailer, the motor equip- 
ment being only of normal rating for the motor car alone: 
(7) the same cars as No. 6, except that the equipment 1s 
to be such that the motor car can haul the trailer all day 
without undue heating of the motors. / 

These seven types of equipment are to be considered 
from four standpoints, namely, to determine the best type 
of car body, the best type of control to use, the proper brake 
equipment, and the remainder of the equipment, such as 
couplings and fenders. Each of these is to be considered 
from the standpoints of first cost, weight, maintenance, re- 
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liability and simplicity, all on a per car 
basis. 

The service is also to be considered 
follows: (1) Single-end car operation with tripper service 
during rush hours ; (2) congested routes where headway 
will allow train operation during the greater portion of tl 
day: (3) abnormally heavy emergency service, 


and a per car mile 


in several ways, as 


1e 


orma ‘ and (4) 
different combinations of these conditions. In these dif- 
ferent cases the committee proposes to make com- 


parisons of the following items: (1) ‘Transportation 
expenses, including switching and platform wages and 
the general effect on the “extra” list and the as- 
signment of runs; (2) the relative effect on the 
traffic and revenue per car mile by such differences as may 
be caused by increased or decreased headway, inability to 
land all passengers directly opposite the cross walks, etc.; 
(3) the power cost per car mile, taking into consideration 
the weight and the difference in power consumption with 
one and two-car trains, the power cost to include in the 
case of trailers operated throughout the day only the addi- 
tional cost of power station operation, and (4) the effect 
on accident claims of the different types of trains. 

The committee hopes to draw from these studies con- 
clusions as to (1) the actual cost of operation under the 
different conditions mentioned, and (2) the general desir- 
ability of these different types of equipment. 

COMMITTEE ON WAY MATTERS 

The meeting of the committee on way matters was held 
on Friday morning, Jan. 26. Those present were Chair- 
man J. M. Larned, Pittsburgh; F. G. Simmons, Milwaukee; 
C. H. Clark, Cleveland; B. E. Tilton, Rochestér; C. S. 
Kimball, Washington; C. L. Crabbs, Brooklyn, and E. H. 
Berry, Cincinnati. The committee first discussed the rec- 
ommendations of the executive committee relative to the 
work of the coming year. 

The following sub-committees were appointed: Chair- 
man, H. F. Merker, R. F. Kelker and C. S. Kimball, on 
g-in. girder grooved guard rail, 7-in. grooved rail and 7-in. 
girder grooved guard rail and studies of rail joints; chair- 
man, C. H. Clark, C. L. Crabbs and E. H. Berry, on track 
ballast for paved street; chairman, F. G. Simmons, B. E. 
Tilton and C. H. Clark, on use of T-rail in streets; chair- 
man, C. S. Kimball, J. M. Larned and C. L. Crabbs, on book 
of rules and regulations for way department employees; 
chairman, J. M. Larned, B. E. Tilton and C. W. Gennet (R. 
W. Hunt & Company, Pittsburgh), to act with American 
Society for Testing Materials, including the use of tita- 
nium, nickel, chromium or other purifying material in rail 
manufacture. The way committee as a whole will consider 
a communication which has proposed a change in track 
gage for electric railways. ; ;' 

There was a general discussion on the subjects which 
had been assigned to the sub-committees. Secretary 
Litchfield then presented to the committee the new pro- 
posed code of instructions for the guidance of ere a as 
After discussing this code, the committee decided that the 
next meeting should be held at Niagara Falls some time 


in May, if possible. 


The movement having for its object the holding of an 
engineering congress at San Francisco during the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in 1915 has assumed definite 
shape and a committee has been appointed to arrange the 
details. At a meeting in San Francisco on Jan. 25, attendee 
by twenty-seven representatives of nine national pada 
a committee on permanent organization of the body to me 
known as the International Engineering Congress pie 
chosen, with Prof. W. F. Durand, of Leland Stan ort 
University, as chairman and Otto von Geidern as jer 
The other members of the commuittee are H. A. eee 
F. W. Bradley, George W. Dinkie, Prof. C. D. Marx, Prot. 
C. B. Wing and Prof. S. B. Christy. 
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THE BANQUET. 


The annual banquet tendered by the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to the American Electric Railway Association and 
allied bodies was held at the Hotel Astor on Friday, Jan. 
26. About 650 guests were present to enjoy the excellent 
menu, orchestral and organ selections and the speeches. 

The toastmaster of the evening was Walter L. Conwell, 
who made a speech of welcome to the delegates and who 
introduced the speakers of the evening to the assemblage. 

REMARKS OF THOMAS N. M’ CARTER 

The first speaker was Thomas N. McCarter, president 
of the American Electric Railway Association, Mr. Me- 
Carter said that he could not but feel that a new era had 
been established for the future in the joint work which 
the American and Manufacturers’ Associations would have 
to do, After months of negotiation there had been per- 
fected a plan which, without any additional expense to the 
members of the Manufacturers’ Association, had thrown 
open membership to them in the American Association. He 
was sure that this new policy was for the best. Each asso- 
ciation would still retain its individual entity and manage- 
ment, but all of the associations would be able to work 
together better for the common good. 

The association had gone still further in realizing its’ 
enormous responsibilities by abolishing associate member- 
ship, a title which had meant literally nothing. Hence- 
forth all would be members. The key of secrecy had been 
thrown away and hereafter all meetings would be open to 
all. He felt that it would have been better if the associa- 
tion had come into the open years ago. Publicity was the 
order of the day and there was no better place for electric 
railway men to begin to apply it than to themselves. 

The meetings for the last two days had been most excel- 
lent and the work had even gone further than the outlines 
given. The association had decided to publish a monthly 
bulletin which would be sent to all members so that they 
could be kept in better touch with the problems of the in- 
dustry than had been possible under the previous arrange- 
ment. 

Another departure taken by the American Electric Rail- 
way Association was the proposed establishment of com- 
pany sections along the lines which had been followed so 
successfully by the National Electric Light Association. It 
was the plan to have sections formed by single large com- 
panies or by combinations of small companies in the smaller 
cities. If the experience of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation was repeated, the formation of company sections 
would be of inestimable benefit. It could not fail to in- 
crease the membership to a very high degree and would 
give to all a greater fervor in prosecuting their work for 
the benefit of the industry. 

President McCarter also announced that through the 
very generous help of the Manufacturers’ Association 
there would be provided the funds for a trip by the officers 
of the association to the member companies throughout 
the land. It would be an excellent thing to visit the more 
remote companies which, on account of their location, had 
been unable to attend the conventions regularly, but yet 
had shown their loyalty by the regular payment of dues. 
This trip would enable the visitors to give and receive en- 
couragement and could not help but redound to the benefit 
of the association. It should be the endeavor of every 
electric railway man and of everyone interested in elec- 
tric railway manufactures to place the business on the 
solid basis of investment instead of on that of exploitation, 
He asked whether the electric railway men were willing to 
amount to nothing in their influence upon public opinion 
or whether they were willing to be live transformers. It 
was noteworthy that the burden of so many papers at the 
midyear conference was that the education of the public 
should begin with the education of the electric railway 
companies themselves. This object could not be accom- 
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plished by spending about four or five days at an annual, 
convention and two or three days at a midyear conference. 
It was an object which should be striven for throughout 
the year. 

In conclusion President McCarter said that the one great 
overshadowing problem of the industry was: “How Shall 
Capital Be Protected?’ It was a question, not only of pro- 
tecting the investments of the past, but also the capital ap- 
plied to the development of new properties. Electric railway 
men must convince the country that investors will not 
place their money in electric railways unless they are 
assured a proper return for their capital. He hoped that 
he could look forward to the day when the banker, who is 
merely the investors’ agent, would be waiting on the steps 
for him, rather than that he should have to be thrown out 
by the bouncer of the banker to whom he had applied for 
funds. There was no reason why fair treatment to the 
public and fair treatment to the investor should not be 


combined. 
REMARKS OF MR. SHONTS 


The toastmaster then called upon Theodore P. Shonts, 
president of the Interborough-Metropolitan Company of 
New York, who responded to the toast, “Prosperity and 
“Popularity.” Mr. Shonts said in part: 

“In the public announcement on New Year’s Day that 
the New York Railways Company had become the owner 
and operator of the street railways formerly known as 
the Metropolitan system, I stated that the public can be 
served best by a prosperous and popular property. That 
sounds like a truism to everyone here to-night and yet the 
public has not seemed generally to appreciate how inter- 
dependent are good service and the prosperity of the prop- 
erty. Nor, on the other hand, have the railroad people 
always conducted their affairs with a proper appreciation 
of the importance of popularity as a factor essential to 
prosperity. 

“Please note that while I have just now stated positively 
our own shortcomings, I have been careful to say that 
the attitude of the public is a seeming one. I believe that 
the distinction is warranted. I believe that the supposed 
lack of public interest in the welfare of public service cor- 
porations is more apparent than real. I believe that the 
moment the attention of the public is directed to the sub- 
ject there will be found an almost unanimous agreement 
that unless the street railroads are prosperous the com- 
munity cannot itself entirely prosper. In other words, 
self-interest requires that the people permit the public 
service properties to be prosperous. 

“But the trouble has been that of late the attention of 
the public has not been directed along these lines. Conse- 
quently there has appeared in the newspapers and in the 
conduct of some representatives of the people an attitude 
of hostility to the welfare of the public service companies. 
Indeed the hostility has in some cases seemed to be against 
the very individuals engaged in the conduct of the business 
as well as against the corporations. 

“We owe a duty to the public as well as to ourselves and 
to the property intrusted to our care. We and the people 
should get together. We should come to a better under- 
standing. We should put a stop to the performances 
which misrepresent the people of this country—which 
make them seem to be actuated by envy, by malice and 
by all uncharitableness toward one part of the people who 
are trying to serve the other part by transporting them 
from place to place for hire. Those engaged in the rail- 
road business are a part of the people and a very large 
part as to numbers when you count up the employees, the 
officers, the stockholders, the bondholders and the vast 
body of those merchants and manufacturers and_ their 
agents and employees who have to do with the materials 
and supplies without which the railroads cannot run. 

“I do not propose to talk about sympathy for the widow 
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and orphan as holders of railroad stocks and bonds, but I 
do call attention to the fact that the day has passed when 
the securities of railroads are closely held. The securities 
of every company are being held more and more in small 
blocks by numerous investors of small means. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad alone has 65,000 stockholders. The se- 
curities of the companies in New York City with which I 
am connected are held by nearly 10,000 persons. And yet 
how frequently are statements made which would make it 
appear as if these properties were in the absolute owner- 
ship of three or four men who were to be treated as 
enemies of the public. 

“Tt was not always so. Within the memory of many 
now here, it was a sure way to public approval to engage 
in the construction and operation of public service enter- 
prises. And the people held out the promise of suitable 
rewards to encourage such enterprises. From 1850 to 
r9to the people of the State of New York said that so long 
as railroads did not earn more than 10 per cent upon their 
capital actually expended, no reduction in fares should be 
ordered by the legislature. During the last two years that 
law was amended, but it was changed only so as to leave 
the subject of rates to the regulation of the Public Service 
Commission, which is required by law to give due regard 
to a reasonable average return upon the value of the prop- 
erty used in the public service and to the necessity of 
making reservation out of income for surplus and con- 
tingencies. The people by this law still recognize the im- 
portance of prosperity. An adequate return on railroad 
property certainiy should be greater than can be secured 
by a loan on real estate at 6 per cent. The earthquake in 
San Francisco, the great conflagration in Chicago, the 
flood in Galveston, all left the security of real estate mort- 
gages unimpaired but they largely destroyed the street 
railroads. A real estate mortgage can not be affected by 
a great strike such as was only recently the means of the 
loss of over $1,000,000 in Philadelphia. In Paris there 
was a fire in the subway in which many lives were lost 
and great expense incurred. In spite of all precautions, 
human fallibility will result in accidents on railroads. 
There are no such risks to real estate mortgages, so I say 
that railroads should not be put on the income basis of 
real estate mortgages. Other forms of business, of which 
the people do not complain, earn much more than 6 per 
cent. No merchant or manufacturer regards his business 
as prosperous unless it nets at least 10 per cent. 

“The average patron of a street railroad would say, if 
asked, that the company gets 5 cents a ride. And yet how 
far that view is from the real return is so well known here 
that it seems too trite to mention. We know the truth 
hut the public does not known the truth about everage 
street railroad fares, In 1907, just before the Metropolitan 
system went into a receivership, the average return per 
passenger ride was exactly 3.2 cents. This was brought 
about by the extension of the transfers, and in spite of the 
separation of the Third Avenue road from the Metro- 
politan system so many transfers continued to be used 
that the average fare per ride remained below 3.5 cents on 
the lines recently acquired by the New York Railways 
Company. The public does not know these facts. 

“It is our duty, therefore, to do what we can to bring 
home to the people the real situation in order that the people 
may instruct their public servants that it is time to stop 
seeking populariy by efforts to destroy the business of those 
engaged in the discharge of an important public service. 
My remarks, while local, are national in their application, 
Every part of the country has its development arrested 
whenever the extension of street railroads does not keep 
pace with the growth of population. And if there is no 
profit left in the street railroad business because of onerous 
laws and regulations, there will be no railroad building. 

“The apprehension that some one might make a profit 
has been a serious obstacle so far to the solution of the sub- 
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pay eatin Ni New York. And yet I believe that the 
public aa willing that a fair profit be made provided they 
im return are given the very best transportation for their 
money. The people tax themselves through a protective 
tariff to promote business, including a reasonable profit, and 
they encourage inventions by granting patents which in- 
crease the cost. They used to bond their cities, towns and 
villages for the building of railroads, and as I have already 
said, for sixty years the people of the State of New York 
permitted a 10 per cent. return upon capital expended to 
be their Statutory test of what they regarded as fair treat- 
ment of railroads. The American people are just and gen- 
erous and, once let them hear both sides of a question 
their decisions are sound. 
: “And so you see that | am an optimist after all. I look 
for better times. And the means of our salvation and re- 
demption are at hand. It may sound strange to some 
but expect the new dispensation to come through the 
Public Service Commissions of the several states. 

“T am a sincere believer in the policy of public regulation 
and control of public service companies. It may be news to 
some, but it is a fact that the street railroad companies in 
New York City never made the slightest effort to oppose 
the passage of the public service commission law of 1907. 
On the contrary we welcomed it as the way to greater pros- 
perity and popularity, greater popularity because we ex- 
pected that a fair-minded commission, after examining the 
facts, would not hesitate to advise the public of the truth 
and thus protect the property from the unjust attacks of 
misinformed newspapers and misguided public men; greater 
prosperity, because we expected that such a commission 
would do even and exact justice to the property as well as 
to the public, and that if the facts, when carefully tested, 
showed the need of greater earnings, the commission would 
have the courage to tell the public the truth, knowing that 
the people do not expect more than 5 cents worth of trans- 
portation for a nickel. 

“Do not misunderstand me. I am not speaking as a dis- 
appointed person. I still expect these results from these 
sources. During the whole existence of our commission 
the most of the properties here have been staggering under 
a heavy load of insolvency. But the receiverships are now 
being lifted and the properties are emerging with financial 
obligations less than the intrinsic value of the physical 
property devoted to the public use. There is the dawning 
of a better day for the public because no longer will securi- 
ties be permitted to be based on hopes never to be realized. 
There is a brighter future for the managers because, having 
to earn returns only upon the fair value of the property, 
they will not be expected to perform magic by producing 
dividends out of hopes deferred. 

“But we must do our part by dealing with the commis- 
sions fairly and reasonably. They must be treated neither 
as our oppressors nor as our friends, for they are neither. 
They are tribunals of justice obliged under the law and by 
their solemn oaths to deal fairly between the people and 
the corporations subject to their rule. No higher duties 
can be delegated to any body of men. Let us hope that 
they and we will so perform our respective parts that the 
public will be served by properties both prosperous and 
popular.” 

REMARKS OF HINSDILL PARSONS = 

The toast, “The Manufacturer and Public Opinion, was 
responded to by Hinsdill Parsons, vice-president of the 
General Electric Company. In beginning his remarks Mr. 
Parsons referred to the death of Robert Mather, formerly 
chairman of the board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, and paid a geome to 
Guy E. Tripp, who has been elected to succeed Mr. Mat = 
in the Westinghouse company and was hale lagi 
banquet. 


Mr. Parsons spo 
tric railways and hoped that h 


ke of the problems confronting the elec- 
e might be of some assist- 
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ance in the solution of the many and difficult questions 
before the companies. He said that this is a republican 
form of government and not a government intended for 
any one class of citizens. Surely the business man and 
men who manage public utility corporations were entitled 
to a voice in the government. He did not believe that busi- 
ness wants to be left alone. 

So much talk is heard about what business wants that it 
would appear that there was some mystery in business. 
There is no mystery in business. Publicity has fre- 
quently been urged as a remedy for the present difficulties. 
While all believe in the policy of publicity, Mr. 
Parsons did not believe that that would accomplish every- 
thing that was desired and needed at the present time. 
Many articles have been written on the subject of business. 
Those that were designed for business had gone over the 
heads of the people. Those that were directed against 
business had appealed to the passions’ of the voters. If 
there was some way of getting close to the voter, business 
would take a long step toward the removal of its diffi- 
culties. 

The influence of the business man, Mr. Parsons said, 
should be greater than that of any other class tor the rea- 
son that upon the ability of the business man, his integrity 
and his industry, the welfare of the great majority of citi- 
zens depends. Business men have let politics too severely 
alone. They should go into politics in order to see that 
politics are clean and honest and that things are done as 
they should be done. After all, the voters control the des- 
tinies, and business men should pay attention to what they 
desire. The speaker believed that it would be impossible 
to have a commission to fix prices. If American business 
men and those who are in control of large public utility 
corporations would get into politics and attend primaries 
and vote regularly on election day they would see a new 
era with a happy and contented people. 


REMARKS OF OSCAR T. CROSBY 


The last speaker was Oscar T. Crosby, the noted electric 
railway pioneer, now president of the Wilmington & Phila- 
delphia Traction Company. Mr. Crosby proposed the fol- 
lowing decalogue for public consideration: 

1. Determination by legislative authorities of what shall 
he deemed a reasonable return upon capital. 

2. Legislative determination of what elements shall enter 
into the definition of the word “capital” when used as a 
hasis for return. : 

3. Adoption of the following idea in respect to such 
make-up of capital: namely, that it shall consist of three 
elements as follows: 

(a) Actual cash invested, including investment of sur- 
plus earned in the operations of the company. 

(b) Capital value of services performed, both in the or- 
ganization and subsequent operations of the companies 
not otherwise represented or paid for than by stock. 

(c) Value of all other property acquired by the company, 
whether corporeal or incorporeal, for its use and repre- 
sented or to be represented in stocks, bonds or other so- 
called securities. 

4. Legislative classification of companies into three 
classes as to the method to be followed for determining 
capital is as follows: namely, 

(a) Companies that have been in operation three years 
or more before the date of the supposed legislative enact- 
ment, In respect to such companies capital value is to be 
hased upon outstanding securities. 

(b) Companies which have been in operation less than 
three years, concerning which investigation is presumed 
to be feasible and whose capital value shall be established 
according to the method above described in paragraph 3. 

(c) Companies organized and beginning operation after 
the date of the supposed legislative enactment. 

s. It will be desirable that legislative enactment, varying 
somewhat according to the states within which operations 
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are supposed to take place, should fix the return to capital 
in the three classes of companies as above mentioned ap- 
proximately as follows: 

(a) For the older companies above described urider 
“a,” paragraph 4, the allowed rate to be sufficient to pay 
interest on outstanding obligations, sinking funds required 
for the same according to agreement, depreciation accounts 
to be established by public commissions, and dividends at 
least as large as the average earnings for three years before 
the supposed legislative enactment, provided such maximum 
is not less than 10 per cent. If less than 10 per cent, then 
10 per cent shall be allowed. 

(b) For companies indicated above as class B an allow- 
able return should be not less than 10 per cent on the capital 
value engaged in the companies’ affairs, as such capital 
value may be fixed by investigation. 

_(c) In respect to new companies above described under 
“c,” paragraph 4, allowable return to capital value to be 15 
per cent. 

(d) All capital value invested by any one of the three 
classes of companies above mentioned after the date of the 
supposed legislative enactment so far as the operating com- 
panies are concerned and all capital valve invested after 
three years of operation, so far as new companies are con- 
cerned, shall be fixed in inverse ratio to the returns earned 
on previous outstanding capital within the following limits: 
No allowable return on capital value shall be less than 6 
per cent., nor greater than 15 per cent., the scale to be as 
follows: 


Rate 
Actually Earned on Out- 
Standing Capital Value at 
Dates as Above Mentioned. 


Rates Allowable 
on Additional Capital Value. 


15 per cent or more 7 per cent 
14 per cent 7 per cent 
13 per cent 7 per cent 
12 per cent 7 per cent 
11 per cent 7 per cent 
10 per cent 7 per cent 
9 per cent 7 per cent 
8 per cent 8 per cent 
7 ner cent 9 per cent 
6 per cent 10 per cent 
5 per cent 11 per cent 
4 per cent 12 per cent 
oper cent 13 per cent 
2 per cent 14 per cent 
1 per cent 15 per cent 
0 per cent 15 per cent 


6. No determination of rates by public officials shall be 
made intended to lead or necessarily leading to a rate of 
return to capital less than the rates fixed by legislative 
authority, but this is not intended as suggesting a guarantee 
on the part of the government that the allowable rates will 
be earned. 

7. At the end of such five years as may be fixed for each 
public utility, if there be average earnings greater than 
those allowed by legislative authority, such surplus shall 
be divided equally between the proper government con- 


trolling the utility and the said public utility and declared . 


out to its stockholders or reinvested, if permitted hy the 
public commission, or lower rates shall be established as the 
public commission may elect, directed toward the establish- 
ment of rates of return not greater than those fixed by 
legislative authority. ; 

8. It is desirable that the public should understand the 
true meaning of the so-called watered stock. <A_ policy 
should be adopted that companies may represent their cap- 
ital value in various forms of stock or bonds with no check 
upon this representation by public control except that each 
shall state specifically what it does as a matter of fact 
represent in capital value, and that the total earnings dis- 
tributed to such representation of capital shall not exceed 
those fixed by statute. 

To observe these conditions would require reports of in- 
vestments made, whether in money, service, or other forms 
of property, by the public utility companies from time to 
‘time with corresponding adjustment of distributable profits. 

g. Don’t delay the passage of laws abrogating the putting 
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of nominal par value upon shares of the capital of public 
utility companies. While an education of the public in re- 
spect to the true character of the so-called “watered stock” 
might remove the prejudices of ignorance which are now 
powerful, it remains that the simplest way of removing such 
prejudices would be to remove the figures which are 
written on the face of stock certificates. No graver matter 
is now present in public policy than misconception con- 
cerning “watered stock.” 

10. Don’t delay the adoption of provisions by which rates 
of fare should be adjusted more nearly on the mileage basis 
than is the present custom of American street railways. 
The change by full 5-cent steps is too abrupt in passing 
from one zone to another. We should make changes as low 
as by 1 cent, and thence upward according to the distance 
which the passenger is carried beyond the limits of the first 
zone. It is not intended in this that the central portions of 
the city should be subjected to a zone system, but that having 
set a rigid limit for the application of one inner fare with- 
out an extension, that limit should be, as to cost, graded 
more carefully than it now is. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION FOR CHIMNEYS 


It is so seldom that one hears of a power plant chimney 
being struck by lightning that most men are hardly willing 
to consider it as a possibility. Nevertheless, the danger is a 
real one, even though demonstrations of it are uncommon. 
The results are generally disastrous, although the damage 
is sometimes confined to a few chips or bricks knocked off 
or to cracks which can be patched. It is probable that in 
most instances the flash actually enters the stack, using as a 
conductor the column of hot gas rising from it. The. result 
is a veritable explosion quite comparable to what might be 
expected from a stick of dynamite hung on a long string 
inside of the chimney. In such cases great gaps are opened 
in the masonry, and even if part of the shell is left stand- 
ing the chances for making repairs are very doubtful. 

In itself the value of the chimney cannot be said to be of 
extraordinary moment. Three or four dollars per boiler 
horse-power will cover the average cost. However, it is 
safe to say that nine-tenths of the power plants in this 
country are dependent upon one stack. If this is destroyed 
the plant shuts down. During the three or four months 
which elapse while the stack is being rebuilt the loss due 
to limited production may be enormous. The use of a 
lightning rod to prevent such an occurrence is by no means 
universal. Chimneys equipped with rods have in the past 
been wrecked by lightning, but it is pretty thoroughly es- 
tablished that damage by lightning can be prevented if a 
sufficiency of protection is installed. A common type of 
rod consisting of four vertical arms of solid copper, 6 ft. 
long, tipped with platinum, coupled by a copper cable at the 
top of the stack and connected by two 7/16-in. copper 
cables to ground plates having 3 ft. or 4 ft. of surface, can 
be put up at a cost of between $200 and $300. If this ar- 
rangement were known to be a perfect safeguard, the price 
would be immaterial. Unfortunately, present designs are 
based upon convention rather than upon detailed study. 
The Fire Underwriters and the United States Navy have 
established sets of rules, of which neither is generally fol- 
lowed. In England a commission once made a report on 
the subject, but none of these recommendations has exerted 
any marked influence upon present practice. The subject 
is worthy of investigation. Any of the engineering socie- 
ties could well afford to take it under consideration. 


Three bills affecting employers’ liability were recently 
passed by the Legislature of California. The new acts 
amend the employers’ liability measures passed at the last 
regular session of the Legislature and increase the power 
of the State Industrial Accident Board. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSION 


: The forty-third annual report of the Buard of Railroad 
Commissioners of Massachusetts shows that returns were 
received for the year ended June 30, I911, from sixty-six 
street railway companies and returns to the date of con- 


solidation from six additional companies, making a total of 
seventy-two. 


( During the year six companies were dropped 
from the list. These companies had been consolidated or 
purchased during the previous year. Of the sixty-six 
companies existing at the end of the year, fifty-one operated 
their railways, fourteen were operated under lease or con- 
tract by other companies and one had organized and paid 
in a portion of its capital stock but had not commenced 
the construction of its railway. 

The net increase during the last year in the mileage of 
the Massachusetts companies is 25.492 miles of single tracl 


Ne 
The Massachusetts companies now own 2916.571 miles of 
single track. The total of miles of main track operated 
(including trackage rights) was 2777.65, an increase of 
15.595 miles. 

The gross assets of the companies on June 30, 1911, 
were $191,791,508, an increase of $6,335,320 over June 30, 
1910. The gross liabilities, including capital stock but not 
including sinking and other funds, were $180,368,094, an 
increase of $4,897,605 as compared with June 30, I9g1O0. 
The surplus, including premiums on sales of securities and 
sinking and other special funds, was $11,423,414 as com- 
pared with $9,985,699. The aggregate capital stock of the 
sixty-six companies was $86,639,175, an increase ‘of 
$2,294,110. 

The total amount of dividends declared during the last 
year was $4,788,907. Forty-two out of the seventy-two 
companies paid dividends ranging from I to Io per cent, 
and thirty companies declared or paid no dividends. One 
company paid 10 per cent; two paid 8 per cent; one paid 8 
per cent on preferred and 7 per cent on common; one paid 
7.22 per cent; one paid 7.20 per cent; two paid 7 per cent; 
one paid 6.5 per cent; eight paid 6 per cent; two paid 6 per 
cent on preferred; one paid 6 per cent on preferred 
and 6 per cent on common; one paid 6 per cent on preferred 
and 5 per cent on common; one paid 6 per cent on common 
and 4 per cent on preferred; eight paid 5 per cent; one paid 
4.5 per cent; four paid 4 per cent; one paid 3.75 per cent; 
three paid 3 per cent; one paid 2.5 per cent; one paid 2 per 
cent, and one paid I per cent. 

The funded debt of the companies was $71,508,700, an 
increase of $3,746,700. The total unfunded debt, including 
real estate mortgages, was $22,220,219, a decrease of 
$1,143,205. 

The average cost of street railways per mile of ae 
track, including the cost but not the length of side track, 
as returned by the companies on June 30, I9II, was $36,215 
for construction, $11,760 for equipment, and $16,250 for 
lands, buildings, including power plants, parks and other 
permanent property, making a total average cost of $04,225 
per mile of main track, as compared with $61,732 one year 
Me the total income of the companies from all sources for 
the year was $37,044,025 and the total expenditures, a 
cluding dividends, were $36,284,452, leaving a net surpius 

750,572. 

Apes ee revenues for the year were $35,035,997 on 
operating expenses were $22,895,804, leaving net peste ag 
revenues of $12,141,193. The total number of passengers 
carried during the year, computed on the basis of pak or 
6-cent fares collected, was $683,362,717. The asian num- 
ber of car miles run was 123,659,082. bebo Lp oh 
ber of passengers per mile of rain track Dep bs 
246,021. The operating ratio was 25.3% as es on a 
67.38 per cent in the nine months endec gic: , 1910, 4 
65.45 per cent in the year ended Sept. 30, 1909. 
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Gross earnings per mile of track were $12,877, expenses 
of operation were $8,415 and net earnings $4,462. Gross 
earnings per car mile run were 28.33 cents, expenses of 
operation were 18.51 and net earnings were 9.82 cents. Gross 
Carnings per passenger carried were 5.13 cents, expenses 
of operation were 3.35 cents and net earnings were 1.78 
cents. 

The number of employees was 21,972; the number of 
cars was 7821; the number of other cars and vehicles was 
2907, and the total number of electric motors owned was 
17,921. The number of persons injured was 6963, of whom 
106 received fatal injuries and 6857 injuries not fatal. 

A portion of the report is devoted to the subject of 
fenders and wheelguards, which the board investigated in 
accordance with a resolution passed by the General Court 
last year. In compliance with a circular issued by the 
board, street railway companies submitted various types 
of fenders and wheelguards for the approval of the board. 
In its discussion on this subject the board says: 

FENDERS AND WHEELGUARDS 

“Twelve different types of fenders and eleven different 
types of wheelguards are in use in this Commonwealth. 
New devices are being examined and tested by the board 
from time to time, and the co-operation of the managements 
of street railway companies is much appreciated. 

“In accordance with the resolve, the board has visited 
many cities, both in this country and abroad, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the fullest information as to the various 
types of fenders and wheelgtrards in use and the conditions 
under which they are maintained and operated. 

EUROPEAN CITIES 

“The cars of surface lines in Paris are operated at a low 
rate of speed and are not equipped with protruding fenders. 
They are equipped with various types of wheelguards, both 
automatic and rigid. The condition of the surface of 
streets and the rate of speed permit the adjustment of these 
wheelguards at a point close to the rails. 

“The London County Council operates surface cars over 
the streets of London. These cars are not equipped with 
protruding fenders but have automatic wheelguards. The 
maximum speed allowed by the board of trade is 16 m.p.h. 
in certain thoroughfares; the average speed, including 
stops, is 8% m.p.h. The excellent condition of the surface 
of streets, the rate of speed at which cars are operated and 
the absence of great accumulations of snow and ice permit 
the adjustment of wheelguards within 3 in. of the rail. 
The surface cars operated in this city are of the double- 
deck type. 

“The tramways of Newcastle-on-Tyne are operated by 
the city corporation. The equipment of the system con- 
sists of both double and single-deck cars; these cars are not 
equipped with protruding fenders but have automatic 
wheelguards. The maximum speed on the system is 16 
m.p.h., the average speed being about 8 m.p.h. The con- 
dition of the surface of streets and the rate of speed at 
which cars are operated permit the adjustment and main- 
tenance of these wheelguards at 3 in. above the rail. 

“The cars of the tramway system of Edinburgh are of 
the double-deck pattern. They are not equipped with pro- 
truding fenders but are provided with wheelguards. The 
average speed is about 8 m.p.h. The condition of the sur- 
face of streets and the rate of speed permit the adjustment 
and maintenance of these wheelguards very close to the 
rail. 

“The cars operated on the surface lines in Glasgow are 
of the double-deck pattern and are not equipped with pro- 
truding fenders, but have automatic wheelguards. The 
average rate of speed is between 7 m.p.h. and 8 m.p.h. The 
condition of the surface of streets and the rate of speed 
permit the adjustment and maintenance of the wheelguards 
within 2 or 3 in. of the rail. 

“The cars of the surface lines of Liverpool are operated 
by the Liverpool Corporation and are of the double-deck 
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design. hey are not equipped with protruding fenders. 
The type of wheelguard used is of the rigid pattern and 
surrounds the trucks. The condition of the surface of 
streets, the low rate of speed and the freedom from ice 
and snow permit the adjustment and maintenance of these 
guards at a height of 2 in. above the rail. 

CANADIAN CITIES 

“The management of the Montreal Street Railway has 
decided to remove all protruding fenders and equip its cars 
with automatic wheelguards; 75 per cent of the cars are 
now so equipped. 

“The cars of the Toronto Street Railway are equipped 
with protruding automatic fenders and rigid wooden wheel- 
guards. About 50 per cent of the cars are further equipped 
with a wire mesh attached to the body of the car, extend- 
ing to a point about 4 in. from the street surface, for the 
purpose of preventing persons or other objects coming in 
contact with the wheels. 

AMERICAN CITIES 

“The cars of the International Railway of Buffalo (with 
the exception of about thirty new cars recently put in oper- 
ation which have automatic wheelguards) are equipped 
with a projecting rigid platform fender. A portion of the 
cats of this system are equipped with rigid wooden wheel- 
guards. The remainder have no wheelguards. 

“There are several high-speed interurban lines operating 
in the city. The cars used on these lines are not equipped 
with fenders but are provided with cowcatchers, and wheel- 
guards are not generally used. 

“The cars of the New York State Railways, of Rochester, 
are equipped with a protruding rigid platform fender. A 
portion of the cars of both the city and high-speed lines are 
provided with rigid wooden wheelguards. The remainder 
have no wheelguards. 

“The cars of the Syracuse Rapid Transit Railway are 
equipped with two kinds of protruding fenders, one man- 
ually controlled, the other rigid. There are several high- 
speed interurban lines operating in the city. A portion of 
the cars of both the city and high-speed lines are equipped 
with a rigid wooden wheelguard, and the remainder are 
without wheelguards. 

“The cars of the Utica & Mohawk Valley Railway are 
equipped with a protruding platform fender, manually con- 
trolled. The high-speed interurban lines operated in the 
city are provided with cowcatchers. A portion of the cars 
of both the city and high-speed lines are equipped with a 
rigid wooden wheelguard; the remainder have no wheel- 
guards. 

“The cars of the United Traction Company, of Albany, are 
equipped with a protruding platform fender, manually con- 
trolled. The high-speed interurban lines in Albany are 
equipped with cowcatchers. A portion of the cars of both 
the city and high-speed lines are equipped with a rigid 
wooden wheelguard. The remainder have no wheelguards. 

“Protruding fenders on the cars of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company are being removed and automatic 
wheelguards substituted therefor. 

“The cars of the Pittsburgh Railways operating the vari- 
‘ous lines in the city are equipped with protruding fenders, 
but are not provided with wheelguards. 

“The cars of the Cleveland Railway are equipped with 
protruding fenders and are not equipped with wheelguards. 

“There are several lines of cars entering Indianapolis. 
The cars of the city lines are equipped with protruding 
fenders. One of the high-speed lines is equipped with a 
rigid protruding fender and the other high-speed lines are 
provided with cowcatchers. None of the lines entering 
the city are equipped with wheelguards. 

“The cars of the St. Louis & Suburban Railway within 
the city of St. Louis are not equipped with protruding 
fenders but are provided with automatic wheelguards. The 
cars operated over the high-speed lines of that system are 
equipped with cowcatchers and do not have wheelguards. 
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The cars of the United Railways Company in St. Louis are 
equipped with protruding fenders and automatic wheel- 
guards. The Illinois Traction Company is a high-speed 
system with a terminal in St. Louis, and its cars are 
equipped with cowcatchers and are not provided with 
wheelguards. 

“The various companies operating cars over surface lines 
in the city of Chicago are removing protruding fenders 
and are equipping the cars with automatic wheelguards. 
The cars operated over high-speed lines of the Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago Railroad are equipped with cowcatchers 
and are not provided with wheelguards. Cars of the 
surface lines of this company entering Elgin are equipped 
with wheel fenders of the V-shape type; those entering 
Aurora are to be equipped, at the request of the city au- 
thorities, with automatic wheelguards. 

“On certain surface lines in New York City cars are 
equipped with both fenders and automatic wheelguards 
and other lines are equipped with automatic wheelguards 
only. 

“The cars operated in Washington, D. C., are equipped 
with protruding fenders and wheelguards. 

“The cars operated in Portland, Maine, are not provided 
with protruding fenders. A portion of the cars are 
equipped with a rigid plank wheelguard. 

STATUTES IN FORCE 

“The board has made inquiry of the railroad commis- 
sions, or similar authorities, in the various states of the 
Union concerning the statutes in force or regulations 
adopted relative to the use of fenders and wheelguards on 
electric railways. 

“The information received shows that few states have 
specific statutes governing the use of fenders and wheel- 
guards, a large majority of the states having passed no 
legislation on the subject. In a number of the states of 
this latter class the railroad commissions, under their gen- 
eral powers, or the municipal authorities, by ordinance, 
exercise jurisdiction in the matter. 

“From information submitted by managements of street 
railways in this State the board finds that the number of 
persons coming in contact with fenders and wheelguards 
during the period from Jan. 1, 1911, to Dec. 20, Ig11, was 
378, of whom forty-five were fatally injured. For the 
year ended June 30, 1911, there were about 7,800 box and 
open cars in use in this Commonwealth for the transporta- 
tion of passengers; the total number of car miles run was 
123,659,082, making an average of 15,853 miles per car. 

“A series of practical tests of such fenders and wheel- 
guards as were presented to the board for the purpose were 
conducted on Oct. 10 and 19 and Noy. 2, 1911. These 
tests, in which dummies were used, were given under the 
most favorable conditions, the track being on a tangent 
and filled with macadam to the top of the rail. ; 

CONCLUSION OF THE BOARD 

“In the cities abroad visited by the board the question of 
equipping street cars with safety devices has apparently 
heen satisfactorily solved by the abandonment of the use of 
protruding fenders and the general adoption of automatic 
wheelguards. This has been made possible by the favor- 
able conditions there existing, namely, the excellent condi- 
tion in which the surface of the streets adjacent to rail- 
way tracks is maintained, the absence of great accumula- 
tions of snow and ice and the adoption of a rule fixing 
the maximum rate of speed of cars at 16 m.p.h., the average 
rate of speed being about 8 m.p.h. Such conditions permit 
the installation and successful maintenance of these wheel- 
guards at a point within 2 or 3 in. of the rail. 

“If like conditions existed in this Commonwealth the 
fender and wheelguard problem could be as readily and as 
satisfactorily adjusted as it has been abroad. Unfortu- 
nately the Situation is entirely different. Irregular and 
uneven surfaces of highways and railway locations, accu- 
mulations of snow and ice for extended periods of time, 
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climatic changes which frequently result 
of paving blocks and other road materials are conditions 
that make difficult the maintenance of wheelguards, even 
within 4 or 5 in. of the rail, This distance is sufficient 
to allow a body to pass under the wheelguard if the track 
1s not properly filled between the rails. 

“Analysis of casualties which have occurred shows that 
the most distressing accidents are those where persons come 
in contact with the wheels of cars. The board feels justi- 
fied in the opinion it holds, which is frequently expressed 
by managements of electric railways and others qualified 
to decide, that the future study of this subject should be 
more definitely confined to the securing of efficient wheel- 
guards. This opinion is confirmed by conditions found in 
the recent investigation of the board, especially when com- 
pared with those existing in 1906, for in many cities the 
general use of fenders has now been discontinued and cars 
have been equipped with wheelguards only. 

“The managements of interurban lines in the South and 
West, where cars weighing from 40 to 50 tons are operated 
over private rights-of-way at a very high rate of speed, 
entering and passing through villages, towns and important 
cities, have, after careful consideration, equipped their cars 
with pilots, or coweatchers, similar to those used on steam 
locomotives. 

“The population of the foreign cities visited is very 
compact, and high-speed lines rarely, if ever, enter therein 
over surface tracks. In the cities and towns of this Com- 
monwealth there are very few lines which might he termed 
strictly city lines, with cars operating at a low rate of 
speed. Other cars are also operated over these city lines 
and then enter upon reservations and private rights-of-way, 
where high speed is frequently attained. The question of 
the equipment of these cars with automatic or with man- 
ually controlled fenders and wheelguards has to be con- 
sidered with reference to the likelihood of their coming in 
contact with irregularities in the streets, resulting in the 
possible derailment of the car and serious or fatal injury 
to passengers. The board deems it a duty to protect those 
riding in street cars as well as those otherwise using the 
highways. 

“Owing to the present condition of portions of the public 
highways and railway locations in this State, the varying 
types of street car construction, the use of both single and 
double truck cars and the different positions of victims, the 
board is convinced that there is no device which will under 
all circumstances save life or prevent serious injury. Only 
favorable conditions with the use of efficient 
devices will secure satisfactory results. 

“That the number of fatal or serious injuries from acci- 
dents that now too frequently occur may be reduced to a 
minimum the board considers it most important that local 
authorities and street railway companies co-operate in im- 
proving conditions of roadbed and track and of the sur- 
face of highways in the immediate vicinity thereof—condi- 
tions which now prevent the successful use of fenders and 


in the upheaval 


combined 


wheelguards. a= 

“In its opinion no further legislation with regard to 
fenders and wheelguards is necessary at this time. 

LIFTING JACKS 

“rom information received from the officials of street 
railway companies the board finds that lifting jacks and 
other ‘emergency tools have been installed at 391 points 
upon the street railway lines in this Commonwealth. Or 
this number 199 points have been established since Jan. 1, 
1911, by the recommendation of the board. 

“The board has ordered that on or before July 1, 1912, 
at least 50 per cent of all box and open a a i 
equipped with a lifting jack of at least 15 tous ee y, 
and has recommended that the trucks of all double-truck 
cars be so attached to the body ot the car that both be 
and trucks may be raised at the same time. A furt sf 
recommendation has been made that in the meantime a 
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conductors and motormen receive instructions with refer- 
ence to the proper and safe use of lifting jacks. 
ELECTRIFICATION OF STEAM RAILROADS 

“The subject of electrification of steam railroads in the 
metropolitan district was treated at length in the report 
made to the last General Court by the joint board on 
metropolitan improvements, which included the members 
of the Railroad Commission. As the present chairman is 
in accord with the views expressed in the report signed by 
a majority of the members of this commission, it is un- 
necessary to add anything at this time to the discussion of 
the general problem. Whatever differences there may be 
in regard to methods, it is generally agreed that electrifica- 
tion, at least within the metropolitan district, is bound to 
come in the near future. But before this can come about, 
either through legislation or through the voluntary action 
of the railroads by reason of the pressure of public opinion, 
there is one obstacle which must in some way be removed. 
The lease by which the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad operates the Boston & Providence Railroad 
provides that all permanent improvements shall be paid 
for by the lessee, but at the expiration of the lease shall 
become the property of the lessor.. This is a serious 
obstacle to the electrification of that line. 

“We do not believe that the existing relations between 
the Boston & Providence and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroads should. stand indefinitely in the way 
of future improvements of our transportation facilities, if 
it should be found possible to devise some method of 
financing such improvements to the property of the Boston 
& Providence Railroad as may be necessary or desirable in 
the public interest, without either interfering with the rights 
of the lessor or unduly burdening the lessee. A considera- 
tion of the question, with such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to accomplish this purpose, may result in the near 
future in the beginning of electrification of our railroads.” 


A LOCK-HANGER 


The Ohio Brass Company has recently put on the market 
several forms of round-top hangers with a locking feature 
for giving at all times a tight joint between the hanger 
body and the boss of the trolley ear. 

The locking feature is obtained by inserting a non-rotatable 
stud and a spring washer in a cup casting which is swaged 
over an anchor casting molded into the insulation, thus 
anchoring the whole firmly in the outer body casting. The 
stud has a limited vertical movement in opposition to the 
lock washer. Hence it is possible to screw the trolley ear 
on to the stud until the top of the boss on the ear is in con- 


Round-Top Lock-Hanger 


tact with the cup casting of the hanger and then continue 
rotating the ear until it is in alignment with the trolley 
wire. This continued rotation, after the first contact, causes 
the lock washer to be compressed, and this condition guar- 
antees a tight joint at all times, eliminates vibration be- 
tween the stud and ear boss and prevents the wearing out 
and stripping of the threads. 

The hanger can be furnished with 5¢-in. stud in two 
sizes of the form shown in the accompanying illustration 
and with a 34-in. stud in the form having the clips on the 
out-riggers turned upward. 


to 
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News of Electric Railways 


Detroit Ordinance Defeated 


At the special election held in Detroit, Mich., on Jane 23: 
1912, the ordinance was defeated which was intended to 
settle all existing differences between the Detroit United 
Railway and the city. The Thompson-Hally ordinance, 
as the measure was known, needed 60 per cent of the votes 
to carry, whereas complete returns on Jan. 24 from 150 
precincts out of 155 showed 22,977 votes in favor of the 
ordinance and 209,464 against it. The form in which the 
matter was submitted to the voters follows: 

“Do you favor adopting ordinance which makes provi- 
sions of Detroit Railway ordinance cover the entire city, 
ends all franchises Dec. 4, 1924, fixes fare at eight tickets 
fOr 25 cents ftom Ss a.m. two p. mu, Of 5 Cemis Or Six 
tickets for 25 cents at any time, with transfers, secures 
certain extensions in 1912 and annually thereafter 5 per 
cent of track mileage in city streets and gives the city 
right to purchase said system?” 

It was at first also proposed to submit to the voters at 
the same time the question of amending the city charter 
so as to provide for municipal ownership of street railways. 
The form of this question was published in the Erectrric 
Ramway JourNAL of Jan 6, I912, page 43, and a digest of 
the provisions of the bill to amend the city charter so as to 
provide for municipal ownership was published in the 
ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 20, 1912, page 122. The 
Supreme Court of Michigan, however, on an application for 
mandamus, refused to compel the board of election com- 
missioners to include the municipal ownership question on 
the ballot. The court held that it is the province of the 
Legislature to provide the method by which the electors 
of a city shall have power and authority to adopt its char- 
ter. In concluding its opinion the court said: 

“There are only two questions presented by the briefs 
which appear to us to require consideration, viz.: 

“tT. Does Act No. 279, Public Acts of 1909, as amended 
by Act No. 203, Public Acts of 1911, permit the legislative 
body of a city to decide at what ensuing election it will 
submit an amendment originating in the body itself? 

“2, Is the amendatory act of I9II unconstitutional in so 
far as it authorizes the amendment of existing charters in 
advance of a general revision of the charter? 

“tT. We construe the language of Section 21 of the act 
of 1909 as well as of the amended section of the act of 
1git, relative to the submission of amendments, to require 
such submission at the next ensuing election. 

“2, Section 21 of Act 203, Public Acts of 1911, provides: 

““Any existing charter, whether passed pursuant to the 
provisions of this act or by the State Legislature, may 
from time to time be amended as follows,’ etc. 

“The provisions of the legislation relative to the incor- 
poration of cities and villages were intended to, and did, 
delegate to the electors thereof and not to the Legislature 
the authority to determine for themselves the local laws 
which should regulate their municipal affairs. 

“The authority of the Legislature is limited to the pas- 
sage of ‘a general law for the incorporation: of cities’ and 
villages which must limit their rate of taxation for munic- 
ipal purposes and restrict their powers of borrowing money 
and contracting debts. 

“Under such general laws the electors of each city and 
village shall have power and authority to frame, adopt and 
amend its charter. 

“Aside from embodying in ‘such general laws’ the re- 
strictions required by Section 20 and the embodying of 
general limitations in accordance with the constitution and 
general laws of the State, the province of the Legislature 
is to provide for the method in pursuance whereof the elec- 
tors of each city and village shall have power and author- 
ity to frame, adopt and amend its charter.” 

On the evening of Jan. 17 the Common Council took 
the franchise ordinance from the table and adopted it by 
a vote of 26 to 6. Corporation Counsel Lawson said that 
it was not necessary to take the vote until after the ballot 
of the people, but that members of the Council felt that 
their action should be recorded. 


Provisions of California Public Utility Act 


The public utility bill passed by the California Legislature 
during its special session, which convened at Sacramento 
on Nov. 27, 1911, and adjourned on Dec. 24, IQII, will be- . 
come effective on March 23, 1912. It gives the Railroad 
Commission complete power of regulation and control over 
the public utilities of the State, except in so far as the 
incorporated cities and towns may retain such powers as 
are now vested in them. The public utilities included are 
steam and interurban and street railways, etc. A summary 
of the principal provisions of the bill follows: 

The Railroad Commission is changed from an elective 
board of thrée to an appointive board of five, to be named 
by the Governor for terms of six years at $6,000 per year, 
the three incumbents to complete their terms and two to 
be named by the Governor when the act becomes effective. 
The new public utilities embraced shall file their schedules 
in effect Oct. 10, 1911, and they shall remain unchanged 
until revised by the board. The restrictions as to the issu- 
ance of passes and reduced tickets remain practically un- 
changed. 

The commission is vested with power to order exten- 
sions, repairs and changes and may fix the site for build- 
ings. It may fix the timetables and stations for railroads 
and may compel track connections between different rail- 
roads. No grade crossing of a road or a street with a 
railroad or one railroad with another shall be made without 
the permission of the commission, which shall have ex- 
clusive power to determine the place and terms of the 
crossings. The commission shall investigate all accidents 
of public utilities companies resulting in the loss of life or 
injury to persons. 

The commission -shall have power to ascertain the value 
of the property of every public utility in the State. No 
railway, street railway, pipe line, gas, electric, telephone, 
telegraph or water company shall dispose of or encumber 
the whole or any part of its necessary plant, nor by any 
means merge or consolidate with another public utility, 
without the consent of the commission. The commission is 
given control over the issuance of stocks, bonds and other 
evidences of indebtedness of all public utilities, a certificate 
authorizing the issue and designating the purpose being re- 
quired from the commission. 

Appeal may be had from the orders of the commission 
direct to the Supreme Court, but only on questions as to 
the authority of the commission, the findings of fact by 
the commission being conclusive. Pending the decision of 
the Supreme Court excess charges shall be impounded. 

It is understood that J. M. Eshleman will serve as chair- 
man of the utilities commission, as he has of the railroad 
board, and that he will be supported by H. D. Loveland 
and Alexander Gordon of the Railroad Commission. The 
two new members will be named by Governor Johnson. As 
far as has been outlined, one of the members of the com- 
mission will devote his time to the inspection of the 
equipment and service of the railroads of the State. A 
second commissioner, in all probability, will address him- 
self to the other features of railroading. Two commission- 
ers will work out the problems presented by the utilities 
other than railroads. The chairman will occupy himself 
with matters of general policy and serve in a sort of con- 
sulting capacity. 


Report of Cleveland Railway for December 


The statement of the Cleveland Railway for December 
shows a deficit of $10,367 in ordinance allowances and 
$1,989.07 in actual expenditures. While adjustments of 
various kinds are being made and no accurate statement 
of the interest account can be made at this time, it is be- 
lieved that the sum in that fund will be about $350,000 
which is probably sufficient to insure the retention of the 
present fare until the spring. This is a better showing 
than was expected. Experience with operating allowances 
indicate that 11% cents per car mile is not sufficient ena 
that 12% cents has been rather more than sufficient under 
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present conditions. It is said that about 1134 cents will 
cover the expenses of operation. Under the ‘Tivler ylan 
of allowances and computations, the expenditures ee the 
last twenty-two months have been about $500,000 in excess 
of the receipts. Experience has shown that the rete at 
fare is inadequate to the extent of the shortage iy the 
interest fund, which is now between $140,000 and $150,000 
The detailed statement for December follows: Siaie 


Passenger revenue....... 
RIPEN Ree MAUIRG wcloiiecs Fen. asiccccccne le ee heath 
SSS RAGE OSG 6) tk E1G ie ag Bie'e eee mug de 
Net income........ $13: 
Sie re reac P Gs fo. ndkoc ee ee ee haa 
SST e ie ele dese e's Win eS OW be 80:8 as0e yOIO 
TROBE TMENMNE DC. hk cane ude cence $135.5 
eee settee Ra SET SERA RS ASA eMac have eye vawectees cress $135,596 
eRe BARRA Gis Ci nin sw Sts 6k CK WIE go ais ae ARK OS ocx 29,195 
PUES OOS a ae “$106 
Ree 227s SSMS eens ah whens ene epee sie 7e8 
Tae ies ke MORON HERE ,763 
Deficit ; 


ats oink nie Kec Poa eee cart Conon $10,367 


The actual expenses for maintenance in December ex- 
ceeded the maintenance allowance by $220, but the operat- 
ing allowance was $8,508.07 in excess of the actual require- 
ments, leaving an actual surplus of that amount, which 
reduces the nominal ordinance deficit to $1,089.07. 

At the regular meeting of the City Council for the week 
ended Jan. 20, 1912, the plan of Street Railway Commis- 
sioner Witt to purchase 100 trailers was approved. These 
trailers, which are to be purchased by the company on the 
order of the Council, are to be the same general type as 
those used in Pittsburgh and described in the Exrctric 
RAILWAY JouRNAL of Jan. 20, 1912. Councilman Fitzgerald 
opposed the measure. He said that the trailers proposed 
had not been passed upon by an expert. Mayor Baker 
asserted that Engineer Alexander, of Mr. Witt’ office, 
approved the type of trailers proposed. 

The plan for installing an alternate stop system on 
Superior Avenue has been approved, as has also the pro- 
posal to take up with East Cleveland the question of turn- 
ing all Euclid Avenue cars at the Public Square. On Jan. 
20 Mr. Witt announced that the vote on alternate stops on 
the Wade Park line was in favor of the plan. It is probable 
that he will ask the Council to approve the plan on this 
line at the next meeting. 

Mayor Baker addressed 140 members of the Electrical 
League of Cleveland at a luncheon on Jan. 19. The: sub- 
ject of Mr. Baker’s address was “Night Freight Service 
Over Electric Lines.” The speaker opposed the operation 
of three-car freight trains through the city streets over 
the tracks of the Cleveland Railway during certain hours 
of the night. Mr. Baker advocates a two-track, high-speed 
road up the Cuyahoga Valley to the city limits, there con- 
necting with an electric belt line and delivering cars to 
all interurban lines. This would bring about a cheaper 
rate and less noise and danger, while it would enable the 
interurban cars to effect a quicker freight and passenger 
service. Mayor Baker gave his reasons for opposing elec- 
tric freight service urged by merchants before the City 
Council. He said that three-car trains would endanger lives 
and would be very noisy and that under the terms of the 
Tayler ordinance the Cleveland Railway would have prac- 
tically a perpetual grant. 


Annual Meeting of Toledo Railways & Light Company 


The annual meeting of the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company was held at the general offices of the company, 
in Toledo, on Jan. 18, 1912. The directors and officers 
were re-elected. The directors decided to expend $325,000 
for improvements the coming year. The work to be done 
will include the installation of one additional unit to the 
Water Street power plant, with the necessary boiler and 
other equipment. The new unit will be of 4000-kw capacity. 
The purchase of twenty pay-as-you-enter or pay-withit 
cars, at a cost of about $90,000, was authorized. Bids for 
these cars will be asked soon. The temporary agreement 
entered into between the company and the city was not 
discussed by the directors and no action was taken in a 
gard to the franchise question. As the annual report had 
not been completed the earnings were not given out for 
me eee City Solicitor Schreiber and Attorney Rath- 
bun Fuller held their first meeting to draft a franchise for 
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the settlement of the street railway question. Both a fixed 
rate.of fare of 3 cents or more and a sliding rate based 
upon the valuation of the property will be included in the 
franchise draft for the city and company to decide which 
condition shall be included in the final agreement. The 
attorneys agreed that the length of the franchise should be 
twenty-five years and a tentative agreement was reached 
that claims of the city to the amount of $100,000 should 
be prior liens upon the property. 

On the following day the attorneys agreed that compet- 
Ing companies be granted the use of one mile of the 
present company’s tracks for each eight miles of their own. 
It was further agreed that the City Council fix the condi- 
tlons upon which competing companies shall use the present 
company’s tracks and that in case of disagreement the usual 
form of arbitration shall be resorted to. No consolidation 
of street railways is to be effected without the consent 
of the Council and the company is not to be relieved of any 
debt claimed by the city through new grants made to it. 
The company may suggest extensions and apply for the 
right to abandon lines, but the city is to have final control 
in these matters. 


Utility Companies Not Responsible for High Prices 


Emerson MeMillin, chairman of the board of directors 
of the American Light & Traction Company, is quoted 
as follows by the Wall Street Journal in answering a criti- 
cism in the editorial columns of a weekly publication, 
which, under the caption “Why Are Prices High?” held 
up the American Light & Traction Company as a typical 
syndicate partly responsible for increased prices: 

“The American Light & Traction Company is not a 
syndicate, but a regularly organized company. The terms 
of issue of its stocks are not hidden in a maze of intricate 
finance. That the common stock should command $300 a 
share in the market at the same time that the subsidiary 
operating companies are selling gas below the prices pre- 
vailing elsewhere indicates a low bonded indebtedness and 
the reverse of watered stock. 

“Some months ago the writer had comparative statistics 
made up of one of the plants of the American Light & 
Traction Company—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Gas Light Com- 
pany—covering a period of fifteen years. The plant, all 
things considered, was about an average size. Fifteen 
years ago that plant sold gas at 25 cents per 1000 cu. ft. 
below the price then prevailing in New York. 

“During ro1o the Grand Rapids Gas Light Company 
used 71,715 tons of coal and 1,396,070 gallons of oil. Aver- 
age price paid by the gas company for coal during 1895, 
1896 and 1807 was $2.59 a ton. Same grade of coal during 
1908, 1909 and roro averaged $3.14 a ton in cost. During 
the same periods for averages oil that formerly cost 2.24 
cents a gallon cost 3.24 cents a gallon in rgro. 

“Fifteen years ago the Grand Rapids Gas Light Company 
received an average price of 98.5 cents per 1000 cu. ft. for 
all gas sold. In 1010 the price averaged 82.32 cents and 
the average price so far as reported in I9II was 77.33 cents 
per 1000 cu. ft. During fifteen years wages increased 73% 
per cent. Valuation of property for taxation increased 
869 per cent, although the company had added but 50.3 
per cent to plant account during the same period. The 
coal merchant is receiving an advance of 21% per cent. 
the oil merchant an advance of 44.75 per cent, labor an 
increase of 73.5 per cent, tax collector an advance of sev- 
eral hundred per cent, but the patrons of the gas plant get 
a reduction of 21.4 per cent. Apparently public utility 
companies are not responsible for high prices and increased 
cost of living.” 


Strike in Raleigh—The motormen and conductors in 
the employ of the Carolina Power & Light Company, 
Raleigh, N. C., went on strike recently to enforce their 
demands for an increase in wages. The company promptly 
filled the places of the men who quit work and the strikers 
are now being taken back as extras. 

Conference in Illinois on Clearances at Crossings.—The 
interurban electric railways of Illinois have been asked to 
have representatives of their engineering staffs appear 
before the State Railroad & Warehouse Commission to 
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confer on the matter of clearance. The State law requires 
a clearance of 22 ft. whenever a steam railroad dips under 
another road. 

Plan to Build Underground Line in Toronto Defeated.— 
The by-law to authorize the construction of an under- 
ground railway in Toronto has been defeated by the 
ratepayers. The principal objection to the plan was that 
the route proposed for the line did not provide for a 
system which would be likely to afford the relief which it 
was designed to effect. 


Electrification at Montreal.—At the annual meeting of 
the Electrical Association of Quebec recently Mayor 
Guerin of Montreal, who was a guest of the association, 
said: “The Canadian Northern Railway is coming into 
the city with a system under which no cars will pass into 
the city except by electricity. Sir Thomas Shaughnessy 
told me a few months ago that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way will electrify its roads into the city, and I believe 
the Grand Trunk will in a short time also electrify its lines 
into the city.” 

Employers’ Liability Act Upheld—The Supreme Court 
on Jan. 15, 1912, in an opinion by Justice Van Devanter, 
upheld the constitutionality of the employers’ liability act 
‘of 1908 in four cases before it, the principal ones being the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad vs. Walsh, 
and the Northern Pacific Railway vs. Babcock. Cases aris- 
ing in the federal courts for the districts of Massachusetts 
and Minnesota were affirmed because these held the law to 
be valid. The feature of the opinion, however, was the 
reversal of an opinion of the Court of Appeals for the State 
of Connecticut, which held that an action to recover under 
the law could not be brought in a State court. This the 
Supreme Court held to be in error and reversed and re- 
manded. 


New Subway Proposals in New York.—A draft of the 
proposals that the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, N. Y., will make to the city was laid before 
Mayor Gaynor on Jan. 23, 1912, and it is stated that similar 
documents are to be submitted to the other city officials 
immediately concerned in the subways. In a general way 
these proposals are said to follow the lines laid down by 
the report submitted last July by the committee of which 
Borough President McAneny was chairman, and cover the 
entire field at issue between the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the city. It is not yet decided when they will 
be formally submitted to the city. Mayor Gaynor sent a 
message to the Board of Aldermen on the debt limit of 
the city on Jan. 23, 1912, dwelling at length on the narrow- 
ness of the city’s borrowing margin, and declared that if the 
city were to rely on its own resources for the building of 
the subway it would take fifteen years to complete the 
lines now laid out. It is this, he said, that has made it 
necessary for the city to seek outside capital for subway 
construction, and he deplores the rejection of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company’s offer of December, 1910, 
in which no guarantees were asked from the city. Now, 
however, he declares it is necessary to make the best terms 
possible with the company. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


KENTUCKY 


Representative J. G. Kelly, of Hancock County, has 
introduced in the Kentucky House a bill to limit passen- 
ger fare on steam railroads and interurban electric rail- 
ways in Kentucky to 2 cents a mile. The measure is still 
in committee, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A hearing was given on Jan. 23 by the committee on 
street railways upon House Bill 506 to require street rail- 
ways to transport pupils of business schools at half fare. 
A. A. Ballantine, for the Middlesex & Boston Street Rail- 
way, opposed the bill as imposing an unnecessary burden 
upon the companies and as being unconstitutional. On the 
same date the committee heard House Bill 647, providing 
for a valuation of the street railways in the State, in the 
interests of securing more revenue for the public treasury. 
John J. Scott, author of the bill, contended that a larger 
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share of street railway earnings should go to the public, 
emphasizing an existing statute to the effect that all divi- 
dends in excess of 8 per cent should be divided with the 
municipalities which are served. Bentley W. Warren, 
Boston, opposed the bill on behalf of the Massachusetts 
Street Railway Association. He pointed out that few com- 
panies earn 8 per cent dividends. The powers of the Rail- 
road Commission are broad enough to furnish all the in- 
formation desired by the public. Last year only forty-two 
out of seventy-two companies in Massachusetts paid divi- 
dends, and for every dollar in dividends disbursed the com- 
panies paid the public more than 50 cents in taxes. With 
the present low fares only the most expert management 
enables the investor in electric railway properties to obtain 
a fair return upon his money. 

3ills introduced recently include the following: To ex- 
tend the Washington Street tunnel in Boston; to provide 
for the construction of a tunnel in Dorchester by the Bos- 
ton Transit Commission; to provide that drinking water and 
toilet facilities shall be furnished on cars by street railways 
which operate outside cities or on routes 20 miles long; to 
require the equipment of street railway cars with lifting 
jacks and other emergency tools; to require the Boston 
Transit Commission to estimate the cost of substituting a 
tunnel for the elevated structure in Washington Street be- 
tween Dudley Street and Castle Street; to require street 
railways and railroads to pay damages to owners of land 
abutting on their lines. The committee on metropolitan 
affairs has voted leave to withdraw the bill brought by 
property owners to provide that the Boston & Eastern 
Electric Railroad should bring its cars from the prospective 
harbor tunnel to surface stations in Post Office and Liberty 
Squares, Boston. 

A bill is being prepared in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of Governor Foss for a public service commis- 
sion in place of the bodies which now have jurisdiction over 
quasi-public companies. The plan is to do away with the 
Railroad Commission and the Gas and Electric Light Com- 
mission and organize in their place a public service com- 
mission of five members, on the basis of five-year terms, so 
that each incoming governor will appoint one commis- 
sioner. It is proposed to grant liberal salaries and estab- 
lish an effective subordinate organization to handle routine 
work and provide for the continuance of the broad super- 
vision which the State has found to be best in the past. It 
is anticipated, however, that there will be little popular 
demand for any radical change from the present commis- 
sion organization. 

NEW YORK 

A bill has been introduced to give the Public Service 
Commissions jurisdiction in the reorganization of corpora- 
tions. The bill provides that no reorganization shall take 
place without the permission of the commissions and that 
the matter of capitalization and bonded indebtedness shall 
be subject to the authority of the commissions. This 
measure is in accordance with Governor Dix’s recommenda- 
tion and is the outcome of the decision by the Court of 
Appeals in the case of the Third Avenue Railroad versus the 
Public Service Commission, First District, in which it was 


held that the commission was without jurisdiction to pre- 


scribe the regulations for the reorganization of companies 
under its jurisdiction. The removal of two tracks from 
the Bowery, New York, between Sixth Street and Grand 
Street, where there are four tracks, is provided for in a 
bill introduced by Senator Sullivan. Bills have been intro- 
duced in the Senate to authorize cities to acquire and 
operate railways, light, heat and power plants; to create a 
department of electricity; to insert in Section 57 of the 
railroad law a subdivision fixing a 5-cent fare as a maximum 
charge for passenger service on suburban trains of steam 
railroads between stations in New York City; to amend the 
franchise tax law by substituting for the present provisions 
in regard to the amount of the franchise tax a provision 
imposing a tax on issued capital stock employed in New 
York State. Assemblyman Goldberg has introduced a bill 
to require the surface railways in Manhattan and the Bronx, 
New York City, to give transfers on a 5-cent joint rate 
good for a continuous trip in one general direction. This 
bill further provides that none of its provisions are to 
authorize the abandonment of free transfers which are now 
given. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Stock and Money Markets 


Jan. 25, rorz2. 
arket to-day was con- 
al trading lagged as it 


: Activity in the New York stock m 
“ange to very few issues and gener 
as for sever 7S $ i S 5 
age a eral days past. United States Steel was dealt 
am O-day on a somewhat larger scale and the sales 
Reading reached one-third of the total exchange teat Me 
: : ' a é xcnang ansac- 
tions. Rates in the money market were: Call _ ep 
cent; thirty days. 2%4@o14 bee Hh Mg ae 
y days, 24 @2)'2 per cent; sixty days, 24@25% 
per cent; ninety days, 242@2M per cent. ; a 
- eo Chicago trading was well distributed to-d 
Nallways series 2s declined. Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison have been active | 

In Philadelphia Reading took the lead 
York. There was considerable trading 
at going quotations. 

Business in the Boston market was concentr 
in eight issues, six of which were copper 
market was dull. 

In Baltimore there was less activity to-day in the bond 
market, but the demand for stocks improved. United Rail- 
way incomes took the lead. The common stock of this 
company was also traded in to a considerable extent. 

Quotations of traction and manufacturing securities as com- 
pared with last week follow: 


ot 


ay. Chicago 
Elevated 5s and 
ately. 

to-day as in New 
in Union Traction 


ated to-day 
The 


shares. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry RT ce Ta oe 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry (preferred)........ al32 4140 
American Cities Company (common)................ a26% *26% 
American Cities Company (preferred)............... a78 #730 
American Light & Traction Company (common)...... a300 a300 
American Light & Traction Company (preferred)... .al08 1108 
American Mawtways Company...... 2... .0.6....000008 a45ig a45% 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad (common)....... a4o! at0% 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad (preferred)...... a86) a85% 
Peeebers lewntee Sraslway. c.. S55. cc cn cee ewe cece a133% al33% 
Boston Suburban Electric Companies (common)...... al5 al3 
Boston Suburban Electric Companies (preferred).... 74 *74 
Boston & Worcester Electric Companies (common).... a12% 12% 
Boston & Worcester Electric Companies (preferred)... 54 54 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company.................. 78% 7838 
Capital Traction Company, Washington.............. al23% al24 
AE AEG RUE WAG 6G coin ood dwn cvs os ow sieee cceweiss al90 al90 
Chicago Elevated Railways (common)..............- a40 a38 
Chicago Elevated Railways (preferred)............. a92 a93% 
GRivcano. mostwnve, eple cts. 1... 2. .eccceese sacar: al04 al04 
wenn Ewibwnys. plepig ctl. 2... 2-22-2522 ee een es a37 a37 
Chicage Kailways, picptg., ctf. 3.........0...-.- BO oe a all 
iGinesre \hatlwaye, picptc., ctf. 4... 0.02 cccecenesesss a6 a6 
Pencenitts Peltect alway «occ cc oc ce wwe view ccc al30 12934 
eee nE SNE eka sess aes cores Racin somes al05 al05__ 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ry. (common)... *4% *4h% 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ry. (preferred). a33 | oo 
Columbus Railway & Light Company.............--- a37¥% a34% 
Columbus Railway (common).........-----.--++++. 83 83 
Columbus Railway (preferred)......-..------++-++> 90% 90 
Yayton Street Railway (common).....-----.-+++-+- a25 a25 
Dayton Street Railway (preferfed)..........------> al0l al01 
Denver & Northwestern Railway....-.---.---+++++++> *145 ‘145 
Detroit United Railway.......-.---esceeereeecerers ags a85 
General Electric Company.....-..----eeeeereeserees a15934 160 
Georgia Railway & Electric Company (common)..... al73 al74 
Georgia Railway & Electric Company (preferred).... a88 a87 5 
Interborough Metropolitan Company (common)...... 17% 184% 
Interborough Metropolitan Company (preferred)...... 55% wl“ 
International Traction Company, 4% notes, rcts.... 69% "69/2 
Indiana Union Traction Company......---++++s+++: 12 12 
Kansas City Railway & Light Company (common).... a22 a22 
Kansas City Railway & Light Company (preferred)... a5] as2_ 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (common).....--+-+++++: ; 6% 6% 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (1st preferred)......-- *85 “85 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (2d preferred).....--- 22 ay 
Manhattan Railway ......---- i eiigtnsion 2a'venan ens a137 Bes 
Massachusetts Electric Companies (common)......--- a22% wit 
Massachusetts Electric Companies (preferred) ry - ¥ +4 Phd 
Metropolitan Street Railway, New York....-..-+--- 04%, "1043 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light (preferred).... lia ee 
Norfolk Railway & Light Company....--esccessecres ies Oo a 
North American Company....--+--++++++++ gece rane? 265 


Northern Ohio Light & Traction, Company 260 ; 
Northern Ohio Light & Traction Company (preferred) .al05 al05 


: eon : pay aan? ait 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh (common).....--- 50% 1514 
Philadelphia Poansoers, Pittsburgh (preferred).....-- 5 2 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company..----+s+-7757** gee cri 
Dentin Railway, Light & Power Company....---- aa ae A 
Public Service Corporation..-..----+ssrrrsrrrrstee’ Ge site 
Seattle Electric Company (commom).--+-++s++srrser* ante at 
Seattle Electric Company (preferred)...---+++++++"* al02 ae 
Third Avenue Railway, New York.....-++++++++7+"" ey “ q 
Toledo Railway & Light Company...-----s+++ererrr* ozs yy, ae 
Twin City Rapid Transit, Minneapolis (common)..-.4 oS att 
United Ry. & Electric Company (Baltimore)...-++++ ee S 
United Rys. Inv. Co. (common)...----.+.+srerser'® oe ere 
United Rys. Inv. Co. (preferred)..-s+++++++5" a < 
Virginia Railway & Power Company KGaaamnen) Fie - M4 re 
Virginia Railway & Power Company (preferre¢ ge ook =F 
Washington Ry. & Electric Company Sc met ahaa ee os 
Washington Ry. & Electric Company (preferred)... Bs, th 
West End Street Railway, Boston (common)...+.--- wns ae 
West End Street Railway, Boston (preferred)....-- ee gt 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. CO. ..-+5-+: eegeetereats re e 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. (1st pref.)...-.+s+ Y, 


a Asked. * Last sale. 
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Southern Pacific Company 


_ In the annual report of the Southern Pacific Company 
for the year ended June 30, 1911, reference is made to con- 
trolled electric lines and the electrification project near 
San Francisco, as follows: 

“The many attractions of California to tourists and as a 
place for village and suburban residence, as well as for 
outdoor life generally, with its temperate climate and the 
absence ot snow, make it an attractive field for suburban 
electric railway transportation. 

algal 1903 the Southern Pacific Company acquired 50 per 
cent of the capital stock of the Pacific Electric Railway, 
which had previously projected and was then rapidly ex- 
tending from Los Angeles into a large radius of southern 
California an extensive system of suburban electric rail- 
way lines designed to carry freight as well as passengers, 
and thereafter, until Nov. 1, 1910, it was managed by a 
board of directors elected by joint agreement of the South- 
ern Pacific Company and H. E. Huntington, who, with his 
associates, owned the other 50 per cent of the stock. On 
the latter date this company took over the entire stock and 
the exclusive management of the company. At the same 
time in the same transaction it disposed of its stock, 
amounting to 45 per cent, in the Los Angeles Railway, 
which owned or operated the street railway lines in Los 
Angeles and certain city lines of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, which were not a part of and in no wise necessary to 
the suburban system. 

“It was believed that the street railway lines in a city so 
large as Los Angeles could not be utilized as feeders and 
were not otherwise useful to the transportation system 
operated by the Southern Pacific Company. The Pacific 
Electric Railway owned the stock of the Los Angeles In- 
ter-Urban Railway, the Riverside & Arlington Railway, the 
San Bernardino Valley Traction Company, the San Ber- 
nardino Inter-Urban Railway and the Redlands Central 
Railway. The Southern Pacific Company had already ac- 
quired the entire capital stock of the Los Angeles Pacific 
Company, and on Nov. 1, 1910, in connection with the ac- 
quisition of the outstanding 50 per cent of the stock of the 
Pacific Electric Railway, acquired the entire capital stock 
of the Los Angeles & Redondo Railway. 

“Tn order to unify the operations of these several sys- 
tems and effect important economies, as well as to improve 
the service to the public, all these companies were, on Sept. 
I, 1910, consolidated pursuant to the laws of California 
under the name of Pacific Electric Railway Company. All 
of the stock of this company (except shares necessary to 
qualify directors) is owned by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. The mileage owned is as follows: Single main track, 
209.41 miles; double main track, 269.61 miles; four main 
tracks, 11.43 miles; total road miles, 490.45 miles; equal to 
single track miles, 794.35 miles; spurs and sidings, 87.30 
miles; total, 881.65 miles. 

“The company owns also 14 electric locomotives, 507 
passenger motor cars, 19 passenger, express and mail 
motor cars, 53 other passenger train cars, 33 express freight 
motor cars, 6 express freight trailer cars, 1115 other freight 
train cars and 72 service cars. 

“Of the 704.35 miles of single track, 549.93 miles are on 
private right-of-way and 244.42 miles on public highway. 

“The outstanding bonded indebtedness of the new com- 
pany is $49,693,000, the annual interest on which amounts to 
$2,394,920. Of the total outstanding bonds $20,939,000 are 
owned by the Southern Pacific Company. 

“The earnings and expenses of the consolidated lines for 
the four months ended Oct. 31, 1911, compare with the 
similar period last year as follows: 

Four Months Four Months Increase 


This Year. pet a eaosaes 

Gress operating revenue......+.see> $3,057,173 $2,987, 369, 
Dpsrstine expenses and taxes......-- 1,999,323 2,081,639 *82,316 
Surplus over expenses and taxes. .$1,057,850 $906,074 $151,775 


* Decrease. 

“The suburban districts of southern California served 
by these lines, as well as others into which it is designed in 
due time to extend them, are developing and the population 
is increasing rapidly; therefore it is believed that the lines 
will soon not only become profitable in and of themselves 
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but will be of very great value as feeders to the steam rail- 
road lines which are operated by the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

“At various times in former years and for the same 
reason above suggested the Southern Pacific Company ac- 
quired the control of the Stockton Electric Railroad, own- 
ing 6.25 miles of double main track in the city of Stockton; 
of the Peninsular Railway, owning 51.62 miles of single and 
14.97 miles of double main track, serving the cities of Palo 
Alto and San José and the country adjacent thereto; of 
the Visalia Electric Railroad, owning 23.69 miles of single 
main track, serving the towns of Visalia, Exeter and Lemon 
Cove and the country adjacent thereto; of the Fresno Trac- 
tion Company, owning 2.96 miles of single and 11.27 miles 
of double main track, serving the city of Fresno and the 
country adjacent thereto, and of the San José Railroads, 
owning 15.81 miles of single and 11.73 miles of double main 
track, serving the cities of San José and Santa Clara and 
the country adjacent thereto. 

“Notwithstanding the very low rates which have pre- 
vailed for many years for suburban passenger traffic con- 
ducted by the company by its ferries from San [Irancisco 
to the Oakland Mole and Alameda Mole, and thence by 
trains into Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley and into other 
San Francisco Bay districts, it was deemed necessary to 
improve the service by the electrification of the suburban 
lines connecting with the ferries and reaching into the 
cities and districts mentioned; therefore in the year 1908 
a complete plan for such electrification, involving an esti- 
mated expenditure of $10,702,300, was adopted and work 
commenced which is now nearing completion. The ex- 
penditures on June 30, 1911, amounted to the sum of $6,- 
578,204.” 


Absorption of Omnibus Lines in London 


The proposed absorption of the London General Omni- 
bus Company by the Underground Electric Railways Com- 
pany, London, Eng., was announced officially in London 
on Jan, 19, 1912, and the terms which have been agreed 
upon provisionally have been announced. According to 
the London Daily Telegraph the amount of London General 
Omnibus ordinary capital is £1,200,606, and the proposal 
is to give for every £100 of stock: 

(a) £105 of 6 per cent debentures, redeemable at 125 on 
or before 1941, and secured on the whole of the undertak- 
ing of the Underground Electric Railways and the Omni- 
bus company. 

(b) £105 of 6 per cent income stock, ranking equally 
with the present income bonds of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company. : 

(c) too shares of rs. each, entitled to one-third of the 
surplus profits after the income bonds have received their 
full dividend, with voting power in the event of liquidation 
equal to that of the ordinary £10 shares of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways, and entitled further to one-third 
of any surplus in a winding up after the income stock has 
been paid off. 

This means the creation of £1,260,730 of 6 per cent de- 
bentures, £1,260,730 of 6 per cent income bonds and £60,- 
035 in shares of Is. each. 

As a result of certain issues of London Electric Railways 
preference stock and District & London Electric Railways 
joint power house rent charge stock made last year, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to redeeming the prior 
charges of the Underground Electric Railways Company, 
the capital of the last now consists of £1,730,000 of 4% 
per cent bonds, £4,028,050 of 6 per cent income bonds, 
£ 4,388,522 ordinary shares of £1ro each. 

If the fusion is carried out the capital of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company will consist of £1,730,- 
000 of 4% per cent bonds, .£1,260,730 of 6 per cent redeem- 
able debentures, £6,188,780 of 6 per cent income bonds, 
£4,888,522 ordinary shares of £10, £60,035 (1,200,606) 
shares of Is. each. 

There will also remain £654,000 redeemable debentures 
and £301,680 of 6 per cent preference stock of the London 
General Omnibus Company. 

Sir Edgar Speyer, chairman of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company, is quoted as follows: 
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“When my firm began in 1902 to take an active interest 
in the London traffic question, no motor omnibuses existed, 
nor could the difficulties have been foreseen that were occa- 
sioned by the opposition and unfriendly attitude of the local 
authorities. I believe that London is the only great city 
in the world where traffic facilities have developed in such a 
remarkable way without bringing adequate remuneration 
to those who provided them. Nowhere else does there 
exist so much overlapping and duplication of traveling fa- 
cilities, with the regrettable result that street traffic is 1m- 
peded, causing all those drawbacks which formed the sub- 
ject of the report which was submitted by the Royal Com- 
mission on Traffic. The London traffic companies must 
perform the arrangement now come to, which marks a new 
epoch, and it is the first step in the right direction. The 
co-ordination of all the traffic agencies of London can only 
be a question of time, in my opinion. Parliament and the 
government will have to deal with the question sooner or 
later.” 


Negotiations for Sale of the Grand Rapids, Holland & 
Chicago Railway . 


The following statement was issued recently from the 
Detroit office of George Hendrie, president of the Grand 
Rapids, Holland & Chicago Railway, in regard to the nego- 
tiations which are pending for the sale of the controlling 
interest in the company to Ben S. Hanchett, president of 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Railway, and those associated 
with him: 

“A deal is under way by which Ben S. Hanchett will 
obtain control of the Grand Rapids, Holland & Chicago 
Railway. About twelve years ago Mr. Hanchett was in- 
strumental in getting together the capital with which to 
build the line. The road was affected by the failure of one 
of its promoters in Detroit, but Mr. Hanchett succeeded 
in getting other capital with which to complete it. The 
funded debt proved too heavy for the property and it was 
found necessary to reorganize the company in the summer 
of 1904. About this time Mr. Hanchett, in common with 
other Grand Rapids holders, parted with his holdings. In 
the fall of 1909 he commenced negotiations for its re- 
purchase. These resulted in his securing an option on a 
majority of the stock in the summer of 1910. Various 
causes interfered and the option was not taken up. In 
August, IQII, negotiations were resumed, which have been 
consummated, and as a result Mr. Hanchett has secured 
a substantial interest in the stock of the company.. It can 
be definitely stated that the Grand Rapids, Holland & 
Chicago Railway has not been purchased by the Michigan 
United Railway, nor is it connetted in any way with the 
Grand Rapids Railway, except through the personality of 
Mr. Hanchett. The consideration in the present instance is 
private.” 

Buffalo, Batavia & Rochester Electric Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—A hearing will be given by the Public Service Com- 
mission of the Second District of New York in 
Buffalo, on Feb. 2, 1912, upon the petition of the Buffalo, 


‘Batavia & Rochester Electric Railway, the Buffalo & Wil- 


liamsville Electric Railway, the Buffalo & Depew Railway 
and the Buffalo, Genesee & Rochester Railway for permis- 
sion to consolidate under the name of the Buffalo, Batavia 
& Rochester Railway. It is further petitioned that the 
commission grant the right to mortgage the property of 
the new company to the amount of $4,000,000 and to permit 
the new company to issue 5 per cent forty-year bonds to 
the amount of $3,000,000. It is proposed to capitalize at 
$3,500,000, The petition of these companies to the com- 
mission was referred to at length in the Exrcrric RAmLWay 
JourNAL of Dec. 16, 1911, page 1256. 

Chicago (Ill.) City Railway.—The ordinance authorizing 
the Chicago City Railway to absorb the property of the 
Chicago & Southern Traction Company in Chicago came 
before the Council at a public hearing on Jan. 25,1012 
The absorbing of this property by the Chicago City Rail- 
way means that the latter company will bring the former 
company’s passengers downtown and establish an express 
and freight terminal on Harrison Street, which is within 
two blocks of the loop district. There is some question 
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Cincinnati & Hamilton Traction Company, Cincinnati 
Ohio.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Cincinnati & Hamilton Traction Company recentl : a con 
mittee was appointed to arrange to transfer Soh i. 
the property from the Cincinnati Street Railway to the 
Ohio Electric Railway, to simplify the business and ac 
counting departments. ; Ks ara 


Cities Service Company, New York, N. Y.—The Cities 
Service Company has increased its monthly dividend to 
one-third of 1 per cent, putting the common stock on a 4 
per cent basis. It has been paying 3 per cent. 


Fryeburg (Maine) Horse Railroad.—The entire stock of 
the Fryeburg Horse Railroad has been acquired by Seth 
W. Fife, Fryeburg, and Mrs. Enoch C. Farrington, Au- 
gusta, Maine. Mr. Fife has been treasurer and general 
manager of the company. The road was formerly operated 
under lease. It has never been operated in the winter and 
was shut down during the summer of 1o11. It is stated 
that the road will be operated in the summer of 1912. 

Indianapolis & Louisville Traction Company, Scottsburg, 
Ind.—John E. Greeley, Louisville, Ky., receiver of the In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Traction Company, has filed a re- 
port showing the earnings of the company for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1911. The gross earnings for I9I1I were 
$131,768, the operating expenses were $72,206, and the net 
earnings $59,561. The increase in net earnings for Ig1I 
Over I9I10 was 18.3 per cent. 

Johnstown & Altoona Railway, Johnstown, Pa.—A. J. 
Strayer has been elected a director of the Johnstown & 
Altoona Railway to succeed Nathan Miller. 


Lake Erie, Bowling Green & Napoleon Railway, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio.—The receivers of the Lake Erie, Bowling 
Green & Napoleon Railway have paid the interest due on 
May I, 1911, on the $353,500 of 5 per cent bonds, but have 
not paid the November coupons. The receivers have is- 
sued $50,000 of two-year 6 per cent certificates dated Dec. 
20, 1911, to pay for new equipment, for power house im- 
provements and for rolling stock. 


Montreal (Que.) Tramways.—The Montreal Tramways & 
Power Company has been organized with an English char- 
ter and a capital stock of $20,000,000 as a holding company 
to take over the common stock of the Montreal Tramways 
and the Canadian Light & Power Company. The stock- 
holders of the Montreal Tramways Company and the Ca- 
nadian Light & Power Company will receive one and one- 
half shares of the stock of the Montreal Tramways & 
Power Company for each share now held. The holders of 
the $2,000,000 of common stock of the Montreal Tramways 
will receive $3,000,000 of the consolidated company’s stock, 
and the holders of the outstanding $6,000,000 of Canadian 
Light & Power Company stock will receive $9,000,000 of 
the consolidated company’s stock. The outstanding capital 
of the Montreal Tramways & Power Company will there- 
fore be $12,000,000 of the $20,000,000 authorized. 


New England Investment & Security Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.—Counsel for the New England Investment & 
Security Company has filed with the clerk of the House a 
bill to accompany its petition to the Legislature tu author- 
ize the creation of a new corporation to take over the hold- 
ings of that company in the Springfield Street Railway and 
the Worcester Consolidated Street Railway and to acquire 
the holdings of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad in the Berkshire Street Railway. The bill pro- 
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vides that the name of the new corporation shall be the 
Worcester, Springfield & Berkshire Street Railway and 
permits the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
to control the company. The plan of the trustees of the 
New England Investment & Security Company to petition 
the Legislature for authority to sell all of their street rail- 
way holdings to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad was referred to at length in the Evecrric RAILWAY 
JournaL of Dec. 16, 1911, page 1255. 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, New York, 
N. Y.—The Public Service Commission of the Second Dis- 
trict of New York has authorized the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad to issue $5,000,000 of its 314 per cent 
gold bonds, dated June 1, 1897. The bonds are to be put 
up as collateral security for the $5,000.0co issue of gold 
bonds originally authorized by the commission on March 
I, 1911, the proceeds of which have since been authorized to 
be used in connection with the purchase of the stock of 
the New York & Harlem Railroad. 


New York Railways, New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y., has brought suit in the 
Supreme Court against the Metropolitan Street Railway, 
the New York Railways, Guy E. Tripp, Alexander J. Hemp- 
hill and Edwin S. Marston, as a committee of bondholders 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway, to foreclose a mort- 
gage of $600,000 on the rights, franchises, etc., of the Metro- 
politan Crosstown Railway. The mortgage was made on 
April 1, 1890, and filed on April 7, 1890. The mortgage was 
made to the New York Security & Trust Company, as 
trustee, to secure an issue of bonds and was transferred to 
the New York Trust Company. The Public Service 
Commission of the First District of New York on Jan. 
24, 1912, formally approved the reorganization plan of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway. In issuing the order the 
commission stated that it did so in conformity with the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in the Third Avenue Rail- 
road case. The New York Railways is the name oi the 
successor company. 

Portland (Maine) Railroad—A majority of the stock- 
holders of the Portland Railroad have accepted the offer 
of the Portland Light & Power Company to pay 118 a share 
for the stock of the company, provided that enough was 
offered to give a controlling interest. According to the 
last annual report of the Maine Railroad Commission, the 
stock outstanding was $1,999,000, all common stock, in 
shares of a par value of $100. 

Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, Chicago, 
Tll.—The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois has 
declared initial quarterly dividends of 1% per cent and I 
per cent on the common stock of the company, payable on 
Feber; 1912: 

Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash.—The Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany has been incorporated in Maine, with an authorized 
capital stock of $40,000,000, of which $25,000,000 is to be 
common stock and $15,000,000 preferred stock. The incor- 
poration was effected at Portland and the incorporation 
certificate names a board of officers of which Wadleigh B. 
Drummond, a Portland lawyer, is clerk, and the others are 
his partners in law practice. The company has been incor- 
porated in the interest of Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., 
to effect the merger of properties which they manage in 
the Puget Sound district, as referred to in the Exectric 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 13, 1912, page 74. Sufficient as- 
sents to the plan of consolidation have been received, and 
it has been declared operative by the general committee of 
five, consisting of Thomas M. Perkins, chairman; Albert W. 
Harris, George C. Lee, Philip Stockton and Harry K. 
White. Notices are being mailed to stockholders of the 
Seattle Electric Company, Pacific Coast Power Company, 
Puget Sound Electric Railway and Whatcom County Rail- 
way & Light Company, requesting that stock certificates be 
deposited with Stone & Webster, transfer agents, Boston, 
for exchange for stock of the new company. 

Seattle-Everett Traction Company, Seattle, Wash.—Stone 
& Webster, Boston, Mass., have arranged to merge the 
Seattle-Everett Traction Company and the Bellingham- 
Skagit Interurban Railway, now under construction between 
Bellingham and Mt. Vernon, as the Pacific Northwest Trac- 


tion Company. 
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Twenty-eighth & Twenty-ninth Streets Crosstown Rail- 
road, New York, N. Y.—At a hearing before the Public 
Service Commission, First District, on Jan. 19, 1912, on an 
application for approval of the contract and a readjustment 
and reorganization of the Twenty-eighth & Twenty-ninth 
Streets Crosstown Railroad, Frederick W. Whitridge, presi- 
dent of the Third Avenue Railway, testified that in 1910, at 
the solicitation of the receiver of the Twenty-eighth & 
Twenty-ninth Streets Crosstown Railroad, he took over the 
road as an experiment, to be run in connection with the 
Third Avenue system, which was being directed by him. 
Subsequently he agreed to buy the road at a price of 30 
per cent of its bonded indebtedness. This was done with 
the understanding that he could get a franchise from the 
city authorities to reach the Pennsylvania Railroad station 
at Thirty-third Street and Seventh Avenue. Mr. Whitridge 
said: “I was led to believe that there would be no diff- 
culty in obtaining such franchise, otherwise I would have 
hesitated about entering into a contract to purchase. One 
ot the reasons for my taking the management of the road 
was to make a test of storage batteries as motive power. 
Since I took hold the receipts have been constantly in- 
creasing. In January, 1911, they amounted to $3,500, in 
February $3,876, in March $4,500, in April $5,189, in June 
$5,654, July $5,085, and so on until December last, when the 
receipts amounted to $6,201. The year’s operations showed 
a loss of $14,000, most of which was for power.” 


Dividends Declared 


Connecticut Railway & Lighting Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., quarterly, 1 per cent, preferred; quarterly, I per 
cent, common. 

Elarrisbure (Pa.), Traction Company, 3 per cent. 

Ohio Traction Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, preferred. 

Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern Traction Company, 
Findlay, Ohio, quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa., quarterly, 11%4 per 
cent, preferred. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


, Gross Operating Net Fixed Net 
Period. Revenue. Expenses. Revenue. Charges. I: come. 
MENS Gee dll rca SHO OS Macc Bhs-n Rhee GIR Mantas rte oo asacteteoe 
ee ss caren UH RY, aed Eitan ee le perry ts Wb cacces. amet es hes 
(ye 4 MUL SRSA OSGSee  Neuyenciie ehueat efiewacs 5. coReea ie 
(7 Ef Onset pOOOS UG, | qstche cOGueat: Mas aeeicn Oe) ame. a Melscsaeee 
AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILROAD. 
Ui OSC lL wae Uo AS $91,190 $51,989 $37,017 $14,970 
i Pikes S VO. 24.874 85,363 39,511 34,850 4,661 
Oke & were Saeco 528,223 454,722 219,534 235,188 
GE Ss "10.... 934,456 503,834 430,622 201,894 228,729 
CAPE BRETON ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD., SYDNEY, N. S. 
1 m., Nov., . Vicrens! o heULo $14,707 $16,284 $6,150 $10,134 
1 re ; ; 29,960 14,279 15,681 6,067 9,614 
12 ee i ‘Ut s+ 335,657 174,628 161,028 73,893 87,136 
12 . 10.... 324,400 153,575 Ue Way/is) 73,825 79,751 
DALLAS ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
1m., Nov., "11.... $146,013 $86,375 $59,639 «$29,748 ‘$29,891 
1 7 ‘ 4 Ouse. W27,082 74,828 52,214 24,028 28,187 
12 e 3 ‘Il... -1,618,656 1,008,116 610,540 325,279 285,261 
12 ide 10....1,449,793 950,039 499,754 314,967 186,787 
GALVESTON ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
1m. Nov. 11. $32,127 = $19,474 = $12,653 $9,395 $3,258 
ee 10, 28,753 17,311 11,441 8,559 2,882 
oa Riaen ai. 435,126 231,324 185,307 103,832 99,970 
12 10 368,744 227,026 141,718 86,266 55,453 
TACKSONVILLE TRACTION COMPANY, 


1m., Nov. ‘I1.... $45,703 $24,503 $21,199 $12,507 $8,693 
Vs «10.... 48,904 26,961 21.944 9/498 12,446 
12 - ; ye eae 571,855 310.365 261,490 135,408 126,082 
12 10.... 569,696 305,936 263,761 112/312 1517449 
PENSACOLA ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
1 m., Nov. '11.... $25,602 $14,584 $11,018 $5,669 $5,349 
ie 3 epi 24,427 14,327 10,099 5.067 51032 
iota et 287,969 169,064 ‘118,906 69,568 49,338 
12 10 267,952 157.453 110.499 60,010 50,489 
NORTHERN OHIO TRACTION & LIGHT COMPANY 

1m., Dec. *11.... $239,373 $132,964 $106,499 $43.6 7 

n ec “Ih... . $239,373 $139, : 3,912 $62,49 
aes rv. 20Lr8 MS. 016 86,957 44/175 or 782 
Lace “7 1L....2,694,024 1,492/526 1,201,497 531,032 676.465 
12 10... 2,437,426 1,348,963 1,088,463 521,069 567,304 

PADUCAH TRACTION & LIGHT COMPANY. 

1m., Nov. ‘11. $23,455 $13,250 $10,205 $8,203 $2,002 
Tee oes 21,523 11,650 9.873 7,840 2033 
ipa Soe tkys 262,758 145,115 117,643 94.639 22,805 
12 10. 246,334 144,614 101.720 85,141 16,580 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Washington Suburban Fare Case Dismissed by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in an opinion ren- 
dered Jan. 8, 1912, dismissed the application of complain- 
ants residing on the line of the City & Suburban Railway be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and Laurel, Md., who attacked 
the schedule of single fares and monthly commutation 
fares established by the company for transportation be- 
tween points on the line in Maryland and points in Wash- 
ington. A summary of the decision of the commission 
follows: 

“Briefly stated, the prayers of the petition are for a 
lengthening of the fare zones in Maryland, a reduction in 
commutation fares and an increase.in the number of trips 
allowed on commutation tickets within a calendar month 
from fifty-two to sixty-two. Within the District of Colum- 
bia, by act of Congress, street railways are required to 
carry passengers for a 5-cent fare and to sell six tickets for 
25 cents, each ticket entitling the holder to one ride. Be- 
yond the District of Columbia, in Maryland, the Laurel 
line has divided its territory into zones of approximately 
21%4 miles each. In the following table will be found the 
names of the stations involved in this proceeding; the dis- 
tance of each station from the Treasury in Washington; 
the present rates, single fare and fifty-two-trip monthly 
commutation ticket, the single fare being based upon the 
use of a ticket within the District, and the rates asked 
by complainants, both for single fare and sixty-two-trip 
monthly commutation ticket: 


—-Present Fares.-—, ———Fares Asked.-——_, 


Fifty- 

Distance, Single two-Trip Single Sixty-two 

Station. Miles. Fare, Cents. Monthly. Fare, Cents. Trip Fare. 
District Utes <Jcnccc 5.18 41/6 None. Nochange. No change. 
Hyattsville, Zone 1... 6.82 91/6 $3.50 No change. $1.90 
Riverdale, Zone 1.... 7.72 91/6 3.50 No change. 2.80 
College Park, Zone 2.. 8.72 14 1/6 4.80 91/6 3.40 
Berwyn, Zone 2...... 9.95 14 1/6 4.80 91/6 4.00 
Daniel’s P’k, Zone 3. 10.60 19 1/6 6.10 14 1/6 4.50 
Beltsville, Zone 3.... 13.19 19 1/6 6.10 14 1/6 5.00 
Ammendale, Zone 4.. 14.19 24 1/6 7.40 14 1/6 5.50 
Laurel, Zone Ses... 18.90 29 1/6 8.00 24 1/6 6.50 


“The Treasury is near the business and official center of 
the city, and as a point of origin and destination it may be 
assumed to represent a fair average of the actual trips paid 
for over the lines of the defendants to and from suburban 
points. On this assumption the revenues from single fares 
per passenger mile as they now are and as petitioned in this 
complaint may be compared, and the revenues from com- 
mutation tickets per trip may also be compared, as set 
forth in the following table: 


——Present Fares.—, —Proposed Fares.—, 


Sixty- 
two-Trip 
: Fifty- Book; 

} Single two-Trip Single er 
see Distance, Fare; per Book; per Fare; per trip, 
Stations.. Miles. Mile, Cents. Trip, Cents. Mile, Cents. Cents. 

ERVatesville cy. suisse ete 6.82 ivso 6.73 IB be} 3.07 
Riverdale” 47... veen re Tie 1,18 6.73 1,18 4.52 
College Park......... 8.72 1.74 9.23 1.05 5.48 
Berwyn. vexass cmscse 9.95 1.42 9.23 92 6.45 
Daniel’s Park........ 10.60 1.81 11.73 1.33 7.26 
Bealtevie/ ceca. aces 13.19 1.45 Lig 1.07 8.07 
Ammendale ......... 14.19 1.70 14.23 .99 8.87 
IOQUTEL wc den ceeee 18.90 1.54 15.38 1.27 10.48 


she line of the defendants beyond the city limits was 
built near and practically parallel to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad between Hyattsville and Laurel, and it is evident 
that its fares must bear some relation to those charged by 
the steam railroad or it would get very little business. The 
distances to Washington via the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road and via the Laurel line are not the same. This is not 
due solely to the fact that the steam road has its terminus 
at the Union Station, more than a mile east of the Treas- 
ury, but also to the fact that the tracks are not parallel 
within the District. A comparison of the charges of the 
steam and electric lines discloses that for single or round 
trips the electric line is invariably the cheaper The 
monthly commutation tickets of the electric line for the 
Stations named are cheaper in each instance than the enum 
mutation tickets issued by the steam line monthly. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the electric line 
issues monthly tickets good only for fifty-two trips within 
the month named, whereas the steam road’s monthly ticket 
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ere owe trips. If, therefore, the comparison be made 
ses e seg anh cost per trip, it will be seen that the 
os aoe Se commutation trip are lowe 
iverdale than thos f 5 

Toad and higher than those of the aa er ode 
stations. It is to be observed also that the service offer i! 
by the two roads is not identical in any particular The 
steam road lands its passengers at the Union Station cwrihits 
a short distance of the Capitol, the Government Opinii 
Office and the Census Office. The electric line, by eee 
fer, takes its Passengers to nearly every perion of thie 
District of Columbia. If the passenger on the steam road 
wishes to go to the Treasury or elsewhere in dhe Ibleteiat 
beyond the usual short walking distance, it will cost hin 
an additional car fare, whereas the passenger on the siacunie 
line may obtain a transfer to most places in the Distric 
without additional fare. aie 

“The record contains testimony to the effect that the 
present charges do not give defendants a fair return on 
the value of their property, but in the view we take of this 
Case it is not necessary to go into that phase of the ques- 
tion. The one-way fares here involved are slightly less 
per passenger-mile than those established by the com- 
mission in Beall vs. W. A. & M. V. Ry. 201.C.C Rep 
406, and the commutation fares are a trifle less for similar 
distances than those approved in Boyle vs. G. F. & O. D 
Lah 20 | C. C. Rep., 232. The fares for single trips by Hie 
electric line are lower from every station than those by the 
steam line; they are even lower than the mileage rate at 2 
cents per mile under the 1000-mile ticket, and on the record 
before us we cannot find that they are unreasonable or un- 
just. Neither do we find any justification on the record 
for extending the defendants’ zones. Nor do we find that 
the commutation fares are in violation of the act. The 
complaint will be dismissed.” 


Portland (Ore.) Loan Fund 


~The following extract has been made of an article en- 
titled “How the Brotherhood Loan Fund Is Spreading 
Among the Men,” which was published in the Portland 
Carman, the organ of the employees of the Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, Portland, Ore.: 

“Since the establishment on Nov. 1, 1911, of the loan de- 
partment of the Brotherhood of Electrical Railway Em- 
ployees seventy-six loans have been made, and the entire 
amount appropriated by the trustees, $1,250, has been put 
out among the members of the association. That it has 
furnished relief in many cases where money was needed 
goes without saying. 

“Por many years the platform men have been subjected 
to the machinations of the loan sharks. Portland is not 
different from any other place. Consequently we have a 
number who, through no fault of their own, are compelled 
to seek loans from friends or from money lenders. While 
the brotherhood is not able to carry on a banking busi- 
ness, Owing to its limited funds, still it has gone into the 
business of providing as many as it can with short loans 
to relieve temporary embarrassment. Up to date the entire 
amount set aside by the board of trustees has been con- 
sumed. Some idea of the effect of these loans may be 
gathered from the following incident: One man has been 
in the hands of the loan sharks for several years, and still 
owes them $70 or $80. He has been paying interest at the 
rate of $4 a month, in other words every year he gives 50 
per cent of the principal in interest. It is quite a rule with 
the loan sharks to charge $36 for a loan of $25, which 
includes $11 interest. The period of time in which this loan 
must be paid is four montus, each month’s payment being 
$9 for a loan of $25. : 

“As the years go round the loan fund ) and 
the small accumulation of interest charges will aid very 
materially in bringing within the reach of the brotherhood 
a wider range of relief for those desiring it has 
been suggested that the carmen themseives get up some 
sort of an entertainment for contributions toward the loan 
fund, and in that case the possibilities tor a wider field of 
operation may be realized. 

“To make a loan the brotherhood 
been in the employ of the company con 


will grow, 


loans. 


member must have 
tinuously for three 
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months. No loan will be made in excess of the amount of 
wages received for a period of two weeks. To those who 
have been in the employ of the company for less than three 
months a loan of $5 will be made, so as to enable the bor- 
rower to make the deposit required by the company. Prop- 
erly to secure the loan department of the brotherhood the 
app.icant for a loan must deposit the receipt given him by 
the company for the $5. Further loans may be made such 
members during the first three months of their employ- 
ment in an amount not exceeding one-half their wages due 
and unpaid by the company at the time of the application. 

“With regard to the payment of loans it is the under- 
standing that the person receiving the loan will pay in full 
within two months. Partial payment must be made at the 
time of receiving each pay check. If the borrower is un- 
able to pay the unpaid balance at the time the note is due 
the time of payment may be extended one month at the 
discretion of the secretary, but no second extension will 
be granted without the authority of the trustees. 

“The entire amount appropriated is out, so that unless the 
board of trustees decides to put more money in the loan 
fund the future fund for loans will come only from those 
who have paid up their notes. Inasmuch as the note must 
be paid within two months the original sum will be back 
in the treasury for reloaning within that period of time, 
and in that way the fund rolls around every two months.” 


Working Conditions in Milwaukee 


James D. Mortimer, vice-president of The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company, Milwaukec, Wis., re- 
cently made the following statement in connection with 
the investigation which is being conducted by the State 
Industrial Commission.into working conditions on the com- 
pany’s property: 

“While we very much doubt the authority of the commis- 
sion to make findings respecting wages, hours, etc., and 
have so advised the commission, we have nevertheless given 
the commission every opportunity to find out all that it 
could desire to know. The question remains, of course, as 
to what use the commission is authorized to make of the 
data it may gather. We have turned over to the commis- 
sion the payrolls of trainmen for typical summer and win- 
ter periods selected by it, and its representatives are now at 
work on them. The company’s records show that it pays 
the highest electric trainmen’s wages in the State, the scale 
varying from 22 cents an hour for first-year men to 26 cents 
an hour for five-year men. 

“Contrary to the general rule under a sliding scale, by 
far the largest class of our men get the maximum wage. 
This shows, we think, that the conditions of employment 
are such as to hold men in the service. It also shows that 
instead of eliminating the highest paid men the company 
is very successful in its efforts to retain them. These are 
the exact figures of rates of pay of trainmen in our employ 
on Dec. 31, 1911, and the percentage of the total number of 
employees receiving each rate: First-year men—22 cents, 
28 per cent; second-year men—23 cents, I5 per cent; third- 
year men—24 cents, 8 per cent; fourth-year men—25 cents, 
4 per cent; fifth and subsequent year men—26 cents, 45 - 
per cent. 

“Tt is our desire to pay as high a wage as is possible. 
Beginning in 1899 increases have been steadily granted on 
the company’s own volition. The maximum wage was 19 
cents in 1899.. This was increased to 20 cents in 1900, 21 
cents in 1902, 22 cents in 1903, 24 cents in 1906, 25 cents in 
Ig09, and in 1910 the minimum for new men was fixed at 
22 cents and the maximum af 26 cents. 

“The increased tripper service inaugurated to accommo- 
date rush-hour traffic has created new conditions the prob- 
lems in regard to whi-h are being rapidly worked out. A 
night and day slate has been tried successfully on one divi- 
sion and will probably be extended to all. This arrange- 
ment avoids the necessity of asking an extra man who has 
worked at night to report for work the next morning. It 
is obvious that the necessity of providing for rush-hour 
service leads to layovers or swings between morning and 
evening. Notwithstanding this, half of our regular men 
complete a day’s work of, say, ten hours within thirteen 
hours, or less. It is only the extra tripper men whose re- 
porting hours are appreciably longer than this. 
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“The establishment of the pension, loan and mutual bene- 
fit plans indicates the desire of the company constantly to 
improve conditions. The company will be directly repre- 
sented in the administration of these plans by a welfare 
secretary, whose duties will cover all conditions that have 
to do with the safety, health and well-being of our em- 
ployees and the betterment of working conditions. This 
we believe to be the most practicable way for the officers 
of the company to learn the many small things that might 
be corrected or improved and so add to the comfort and 
welfare of those making up this organization.” 

In a recent letter to the Industrial Commission R. B. 
Stearns, manager of the railway department, said: 

“The company has been endeavoring to secure a suitable 
person to act as welfare secretary. This person’s duties will 
be, among other things, to keep in touch with the condition 
of the men and see that they have proper attention and 
care in the event that they are ill or that there is illness in 
their families. It is the desire of the company to bring 
clearly to the minds of its employees that it is interested in 
their condition and welfare and in the welfare of their fami- 
lies, and that in the event of illness or misfortune the com- 
pany is anxious and willing to do that which may be proper 
to afford them relief.” 


Service and Improvements in Augusta 


E. C. Deal, general manager of the Augusta-Aiken Rail- 
way & Electric Company, Augusta, Ga., recently made pub- 
lic a long statement reviewing the progress made by the 
company since it has been under the management of J. G. 
White & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., and outlining 
some of the work to be done in the future. Mr. Deal con- 
cluded the statement with an appeal to the public to file 
complaints with him direct. The statement follows in part: 

“We admit that our service is not perfect, but we have 
been laboring unceasingly to bring it up to the standard 
which should exist in Augusta. To do this, we are sparing 
neither money nor effort, and think we have made good 
progress in view of the many obstaclés which we have met. 
We have paid premiums to the extent of many hundreds of 
dollars to hurry shipments and to. secure the required 
amount of labor. At the time we took over the property 
of the old companies it was necessary for us to make care- 
ful and detailed investigations to determine just what was 
necessary to be done, then organize a local engineering 
force, contract for material, etc., beforé very much could 
be done toward actually starting the work, 

“We have already spent considerably more than $100,000 
building a new power house of the most up-to-date design. 
We have nearly completed the work of putting the over- 
head wires underground on several of the streets in the 
center of the town. This alone was an enormous under- 
taking and record time has been made on it. We have 
built a transmission line from Augusta to the Clearwater 
power house and put in sufficient new machinery at the 
Clearwater power house and Aiken substation to operate 
the entire Aiken line without using any of the old apparatus. 
We have renewed a large number of switches, crossings, 
curves, etc., on the city and interurban line, have reinforced 
all trestles on the interurban line, put in more than 6000 
cross ties and replaced nearly 1000 poles, and have nearly 
completed a new track from Broad Street along Fifth 
Street and Hale Street to Third Street. 

“The work of overhauling the cars is now being com- 
pleted and involved the purchase of twenty-six new motor 
equipments, fifteen new trucks; six new P-A-Y-E cars and 
several new air-brake equipments. 

“Schedules cannot be installed and maintained unless 
employees freely and cheerfully co-operate with the man- 
agement. One indifferent crew or one such motorman or 
conductor can disarrange or upset the best planned sched- 
ule. We believe our trainmen are beginning to recognize 
the necessity of maintaining schedules. R. W. Spofford, 
ex-lieutenant U.S. N., is in immediate charge of this work in 
connection with our experienced division superintendent 
and they are producing results as fast as the character of 
the difficulties and regard for sane management will allow. 

“Our future plans involve improvements in and around 
Augusta of proportions many times greater than what we 
have already done and have under way. I refer most espe- 
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cially to the Stevens Creek water power development. It 
has always been, and is now, my personal desire, to main- 
tain cordial relations between the company and the public. 
I know the results can be accomplished quickest and best 
by understanding the wants of our patrons and hearing 
directly from them on anything that they believe is not 
correct. I therefore make the following requests: 

“Tf you think your lighting service is bad, the car sched- 
ules not good or accommodations inadequate, call me over 
the telephone, write me a letter or cut out the coupon which 
appears in the daily papers, beginning with this issue, and 
mail it to me; or come in person to see me and report the 
specific case or cases in which you are interested, and I 
will consider it a personal favor and give same my imme- 
diate attention and endeavor to satisfy you as to whether 
your criticism or complaint is just or unjust, and, if just, 
will do whatever is necessary to correct same without delay. 

“1 will be glad to meet any of our patrons, individually or 
collectively, to talk over any matters affecting our service 
which they think are not normal; in fact, it will be a pleas- 
ure as well as a great assistance to me in my work. Do 
your knocking or complaining to me, instead of in a pro- 
miscuous way to your friends. By so doing I am sure we 
can understand each other best.” 


South Shore Route Interline Tickets.—The Chicago, Lake 
Shore & South Bend Railway, Michigan. City, Ind. on 
Jan. 15, 1912, began selling interline tickets good over the 
suburban division of the Illinois Central Railroad. These 
tickets are on sale in Chicago at the Randolph Street and 
the Van Buren Street stations of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. 

Investigation of Toronto Accident.—The jury which in- 
vestigated the accident on the Toronto (Ont.) Railway on 
Christmas Eve has recommended that the number of pas- 
sengers on cars be regulated and that the company post 
the printed rules and regulations for the operation of the 
road where they will be accessible to all motormen and 
conductors. 


Increase in Fares in Texas.—The Southwestern Traction 
Company, which operates between Temple and Belton and 
owns the street railways in both towns, has announced an 
increase in passenger fares amounting to 20 per cent. The 
one-fare rate between Temple and Belton has been made 
25 cents, the same as charged by the steam railroads, and 
round-trip tickets are not to be sold hereafter at reduced 
prices. 

Rules for Transporting Packages in Ogden.—The Ogden 
(Utah) Rapid Transit Company has in force the following 
regulation covering the transportation of packages, etc.: 
“Go-carts or baby vehicles are prohibited on platforms or 
inside of this car. Same must be hung on rear hook at 
owner’s risk. When hook is in use no more will be re- 
ceived. Bulky boxes, packages, tool or ice cream recep- 
tacles, loose glass and anything which might endanger pas- 
sengers are prohibited in this car.” 

Succor to the Needy.—J. H. Whallen and J. P. Whallen, 
two prominent business men of Louisville, Ky., established 
a commissary relief station to aid the destitute of Louis- 
ville during the recent cold weather, and to aid destitute 
persons in transporting their baskets of provisions from 
the station on Jefferson Street to the outlying sections 
the Louisville Railway furnished the Whallen brothers 
with $500 worth of tickets good for full fare, to be dis- 
tributed according to the demand. 


Purchase of More Cars Ordered for Brooklyn.—Three 
operating companies of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Sys- 
tem have been ordered by the Public Service Commission 
of the First District of New York to purchase 100 new 
surface cars suitable for fall and winter service, and to 
place them in service at the beginning of the fall and winter 
season of 1912 and 1913. The companies affected are the 
Nassau Electric Railroad, the Brooklyn, Queens County & 
Suburban Railroad and the Brooklyn Heights Railroad. 
This action was taken upon an opinion rendered by Com- 
missioner William McCarroll. 


Illuminated Destination Signs in Harrisburg, Pa.—Frank 


B. Musser, president and general manager of the Central 
Pennsylvania Traction Company, is quoted as follows in 


"ee 
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regard to the use of illuminate 
burg: “It is the company’s intention to equip all of its cars 
with illuminated signs just as soon as it finds a satisfactor 
kind. We have tried out four different types of iSldenteaied 
signs and we now think that the one at ‘present being used 
on the Third Street line is the best. In fact, I believe that 
we will adopt-it. It is so constructed that the car can be 
used on twenty different lines and also as a special. The 
street numbers and names are on a roll, so that the change 


may be made at any time. Signs have been ordered for 
twelve cars.” 


d destination signs in Harris- 


Fare Complaint in Pennsylvania—aA special committee 
representing the City Council of Altoona, Pa., has filed a 
complaint with the State Railroad Commission against the 
Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Railway and the City 
Passenger Railway. The committee alleges that between 
Tyrone and Bellwood, a distance of about 7% miles, a 
1o-cent fare is charged, and that the charge is 1s cents 
between Bellwood and Eleventh Street in Altoona, a dis- 
tance of less than 7 miles. The committee also says that 
special tickets are issued, good only between Tyrone and 
Bellwood, with a rate of 8% cents, while the company de- 
clines to issue similar tickets at similar rates between Bell- 
wood and Altoona. Exception is also taken to the transfer 
policy of both companies. 


Advertising Special Winter Attraction—The Kentucky 
& Southern Indiana Traction Company and the Louis- 
ville & Northern Railway, which operate through the sister 
cities of Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., are not overlooking any opportunities to increase 
trafic. The Ohio River, which separates the three cities, 
was filled with floating ice recently, the frozen masses 
passing through the snow-covered valley providing an inter- 
esting sight. The companies inserted the following adver- 
tisement in the daily papers: “The ice is coming down 
the river. You'll enjoy the view. Take a trolley ride over 
the two bridges and through the country draped in its 
mantle of white. Go east over the Big Four bridge, change 
in New Albany at the interurban station for car to Daisy 
depot and take car returning over the Kentucky and 
Indiana bridge. Complete trip 20 cents. Take the big red 


” 


car. 


Near-Side .Stops .in .St. Louis—Mayor Frederick H. 
Kriesman. of St. Louis, Mo., has signed the city ordinance 
to require the street railways which operate in St. Louis 
to stop their cars on the near side of the street. Robert 
McCulloch, president and general manager of the United 
Railways, says: “The new ordinance becomes effective on 
Jan. 26, 1912, but as the time of day is not specified I shall 
begin the application of the new rule for stopping cars on 
the near crossings Saturday morning, Jan. 27. Cars will 
not stop on the far crossings, as the old law requiring such 
stops was repealed. All arrangements have been com- 
pleted for complying with the new law by building new 
platforms along the private right-of-way of the Hodiamont, 
Kirkwood-Ferguson and other divisions in the city limits 
where platforms are used. Signs will be displayed on the 
front dashboard of each car and in a conspicuous place 
inside, notifying passengers of the change.” 


Accident Prevention Campaign in Boston.—The Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway has been conducting a cam- 
paign against accidents to children, offering prizes for 
verses which expressed best the need of caution in streets 
and particularly on street cars. The contest was Ligier 
early in January, and the winners ot the first two prizes oO 
$50 each have just been announced. The contest was lim- 
ited to pupils of the high schools of the municipalities in 
which the company operates and to pupils of private schools 
of the same grade. About 780 sets of verses were sent to 
the company in response to its newspaper advertisements. 
Two hundred and eight prizes of a total value of $700 were 
awarded. The verses were distributed among a committee 
consisting of Russell A. Sears, chairman, ee ape 
Henry Neal and J. Harvey White. In announcing t Bikes 
winners the company published the names and yr ate 
the successful contestants and the winning verses. e 
idea of the contest as an appeal to children for greater care 
in the use of the streets and the cars of the “rier: orig- 
inated with Russell A. Sears, the head of the claim depart- 


ment. 
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Personal Mention 


Mr. Alfred Anderson has resigned as purchasing agent 
of the New York Railways, New York, N. Y. His resigna- 
tion will take effect on Feb, 1, 1912. 

Mr, E. L. Taylor has been appointed traveling freight 
and Passenger agent for the Northern Division of the 
Pacific Electric Railway, with offices in Pasadena, Cal. 

Mr, W. H. Elson, local manager of the New Westminster 
lines of the British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, 


B. C., has resigned, but no appointment has yet ‘been made 
to this position. 


Mr. Louis D, Pellisier, vice-president and secretary of the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Street Railway, will assume the duties of 
manager of the company to succeed Mr. William S. Loomis, 
who continues as president of the company. 


Mr. Mortimer Silverman has resigned as electrical engi- 
neer of the Western New York & Pennsylvania Traction 
Company, Olean, N. Y., to become electrical engineer of 
the Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad. 


Mr. D. G. Wallace, for the last two years superintendent 
of the power plant of the Bloomington & Normal Railway 
& Light Company, Bloomington, Ill, has been made operat- 
ing engineer of the company, a newly created position. 

Mr. W. H. DeWitt has resigned as superintendent of the 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, Boone, Ia., 
to accept the position of superintendent of the Missouri & 
North Arkansas Railroad, with headquarters at Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

Mr. H. E. Prior has been appointed general foreman of 
shops for the Atlantic Shore Railway, Kennebunk, Maine, 
to succeed R. G. Weeks, who has accepted a position with 
the Portland & Lewiston Railway. Mr. Prior was formerly 
with the Illinois Traction System. 


Mr. E. V. McGrath has been appointed traveling pas- 
senger and freight agent of the Ft. Wayne & Northern 
Indiana Traction Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. This is a 
new position with the company. Mr. McGrath was for- 
merly with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad. 

Mr. Alfred Blake has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the lines of the Connecticut Company at Derby, 
Conn., to succeed Everett M. Francis, whose death is re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Blake was for eight 
years assistant superintendent of the lines of the Con- 
necticut Company at New London. 


Mr. J. R. Gilhoula has resigned as superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Illinois Traction System, with headquarters 
at Springfield, Ill., effective on Feb. 1, 1t912. Mr. Gilhoula 
entered the employ of the Illinois Traction System on Feb. 
I, 1911. He was formerly trainmaster of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad, with headquarters at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Mr. J. O. Binkley has been appointed superintendent of 
shops of the Dominion Power & Transmission Company, 
Hamilton, Ont., to succeed Mr. F. B. Griffith, who has been 
appointed superintendent of interurban lines of the com- 
pany, vice Mr. Arthur Clarke, resigned. Mr. Binkley was 
formerly chief inspector of the company and has been 
in its employ for nearly eighteen years. 


Mr. L. M. Swartz, for the last four years joint baggage 
agent at the interurban union station at Toledo, Ohio, has 
been appointed district passenger and freight agent of the 
Detroit, Monroe & Toledo Short Line, succeeding Mr. R. 
G. DeLisle, who resigned because of ill health. Mr. Swartz 
is thirty-eight years of age. He began his railway work, 
at Brantford, Ont., and was formerly superintendent of the 
Brantford Street Railway and the Grand Valley Railway. 


Mr, W. N. Smith, who for nearly thirteen years was elec- 
tric railway engineer for Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Company, has recently been appointed consulting engineer 
of the Washington & Old Dominion Railway, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. As electric railway engineer 
for Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company, Mr. Smith 
took a prominent part in equipping a number of steam Tatts 
roads with electricity, among them the Long Island Rail- 
road, the Rochester branch of the Erie Railroad and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. He has also 
been a frequent contributor to the technical press on elec- 


tric railway topics. 
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Mr. Irving P. Lord, the newly elected president of the 
Wisconsin Electrical Association, was born in Waupaca, 
Wis.. in October, 1858. By teaching school and reporting 
for a newspaper in Reno, Nev., he secured funds to take a 
two years’ course in Lawrence University at Appleton, 
Wis. Subsequently he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1881. In 1888 Mr. Alexander Dow, of the Brush 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and others incorpo- 
rated the Waupaca Electric Light Company with Mr. 
Lord as one of the stockholders. In 1892 Mr. Lord and 
Mr. W. B. Baker acquired this property and reincorporated 
the company as the Waupaca Electric Light & Railway 
Company, with Mr. Lord as the chief executive, the posi- 
tion which he now holds. Mr. Lord served as president 
one year and was one of the charter members of the old 


Northwestern Electric Association, which was at a later 
period superseded by the Wisconsin Electrical Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Edwin C. Faber, who was elected president of the 
Illinois Electric Railways Association on Jan. 12, 1912, 
has been general manager of the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago 
Railroad for several years. Mr. Faber began his electric 
railway experience in the offices of the Cleveland Electric 
Railway. After nine years of service in several depart- 
ments of that property he was, on April 3, 1901, made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Cleveland Electric Railway at 
the age of twenty-two years. In May, 10902, the property 
was sold to the Stanley-Andrews interests and Mr. Faber 
resigned to accept a position with the General Electric 
Company. A year later he moved to Illinois to become 
general manager of the Elgin, Aurora & Southern Traction 
Company, and on Aug. 1, 1903, he succeeded Mr. Warren 
Bicknell as secretary and general manager of the Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago Railway and was elected vice-president of 
the Elgin, Aurora & Southern Traction Company. When 
these two properties were consolidated in 1905 Mr. Faber 
assumed the general management of the consolidated 
roads. This property, it will be remembered, was described 
in the Exvecrric RAmwAy JourRNAL of Aug. 5, Aug. 12 and 
Aug. 19, 1911. The Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad 
operates high-speed service into the heart of Chicago and 
serves a group of prosperous manufacturing cities in the 
Fox River Valley, 40 miles west of Chicago. 


Mr. W. S. Whitney, who was elected president of the 
Central Electric Railway Association, as announced in the 
report of the annual meeting of that association published 
in the ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 20, 1912, is general 
passenger and freight agent of the Ohio Electric Railway 
with offices at Springfield, Ohio. After leaving school 
Mr. Whitney entered steam railroad work and served in 
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E. C. Faber 


various capacities in the traffic and accounting departments 
of various lines until Dec. 1, 1906, when he entered the 
traffic department of the Ohio Electric Railway, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, then under the jurisdiction of Mr. C. G. Ed- 
wards, vice-president in charge of traffic. The Ohio Elec- 
tric Railway operates in Ohio and Indiana and the system 
includes more than 600 miles of track and 380 cars. From 
Cincinnati as a center the lines of the Ohio Electric Rail- 
way extend as far west as Indianapolis, Ind., and as far 
east as Zanesville, Ohio, and north through Dayton to 
Lima and Toledo. ' 
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Mr. H. H. Adams has resigned as superintendent of roll- 
ing stock and shops of the New Vion (Nae Ys) Railways. 
He came to the New York Railways, then the Metropolitan 
Street Railway, from Baltimore in May, 1908, at the re- 
quest of the receivers of the company and since that time 
has been most active in rehabilitating the company’s rolling 
stock and reorganizing its shops. Articles descriptive of 
this work have appeared in this paper. The dissolution 
of the receivership on Dec. 20, 1911, and the consolidation 
of the operating force of the New York Railways with that 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company have led nat- 


W. S. Whitney H. H. Adams 


urally to Mr. Adams’ retirement. Mr. Adams has, had a 
long experience in railway operation and is considered an 
authority on all mechanical and electrical engineering mat- 
ters connected with electric railways. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Electric Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation during 1906 and 1907, and has been a member of 
many of the important committees of that association. 
He was graduated from Stevens Institute as a mechanical 
engineer with the class of 1893, and soon aiter graduation 
entered the mechanical department of the North Jersey 
Street Railway, with which he remained until 1902. In that 
year he resigned his position of master mechanic of that 
company to accept that of superintendent of shcps of the 
United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore. He re- 
mained in Baltimore six years and during this time was 
largely responsible for the erection of five new carhouses 
and had much to do with the reconstruction of the property 
after the fire in February, 1904. 
OBITUARY 

Everett M. Francis, assistant superintendent of the lines 
of the Connecticut Company at Derby, Conn., is dead. Mr. 
Francis had been in the employ of the Connecticut Com- 
pany and the Hartford (Conn.) Street Railway, which is 
now controlled by the Connecticut Company, more than 
twenty years. 

George Schuyler Davis, editor of Electric Traction Weekly 
and vice-president and secretary of the Kenfield-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Ill., publisher of that paper, died 
in Cleveland, Ohio, om Jan. 24, 1912. Mr. Davis was born in 
Wellington, Ohio, on Aug. 28, 1875. He was educated in the 
public schools of Cleveland and entered trade journalism in 
1894 In an editorial capacity with a paper published at Cleve- 
land devoted to cycling interests. In 1900 he became Cleveland 
correspondent for a number of leading automobile journals 
and was retained as correspondent for Ohio for the STREET 
RaItway JouRNAL and the Electrical World. He continued 
to serve these papers until the fall of 19007, when he became 
financially interested in Electric Traction Weekly. He was at 
first associate editor of the paper, but for the last few years 
had directed the paper as editor. Mr. Davis was a charter 
member of the Central Electric Railway Association and an 
associate member of the American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association. Following the convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association at Atlantic City last 
October, Mr. Davis, on the advice of his physicians, went 
into the pine region of New Jersey and later into the moun- 
tain country of northeast Pennsylvania in the hope of bene- 
fiting his health. Mr. Davis is survived by a widow and 
three children. The funeral was held from Wade Chapel 
Lake View. Cleveland, on Jan. 27. ‘ 
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RECENT INCORPORATIONS 
*Cleveland, Randall & Eastern Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio.—Chartered to build ele 
in Ohio. Capital stock, $10,000. 
Jamison, Harley S. Adams, 


Sheet and H. W. Dickson. 


Poland Street Railway, Youngstown, Ohio—Incorporated 
in Ohio to build an electric railway between Poland and 
Youngstown. Capital stock, $125,000. Incorporators: E. 
Mason Wick, Paul H. McElvery, W. Edgar Leedy, A. H. 
Rice and J. W. Blackburn. [E. R. ap DSS, tS) ‘t1.] 

*Texas Electric Company, Dallas, Tex.—Incorporated in 
Texas to build city and suburban electric railways radiating 
from Dallas. Capital stock, $100,000. Officers: Ae Wa. Wat- 
kins, president; R. M. Nunley, vice-president: E. H. Coni- 
bear, secretary, and A. 


ctric railways 
Incorporators: R. H. 
Claude W. Shimmon, D. S. 


Ragland, treasurer. 

*Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash.—Incorporated in Maine in the interest of Stone & 
Webster, Boston, Mass., to effect the merger of properties 
which they manage in the Puget Sound district, as re- 
ferred to in the Erecrric RarLtway Journat of Jan. 13, 1912, 


page 740. Capital stock authorized, $50,000,000. Common 
stock, $25,000,000. Preferred stock, $15,000,000. Incorpo- 


rators: Wadleigh B. Drummond, Portland; Thomas M. 
Perkins, Albert W. Harris, George C. Lee, Philip Stockton 
and Harry K. White. 

FRANCHISES 


Santa Cruz, Cal—The Ocean Shore Railway, San Fran- 
cisco, has received a franchise from the City Council in 
Santa Cruz. 

San Diego, Cal—The San Diego Electric Railway has 
received a franchise from the City Council to extend its 
First Street line from D Street to F Street, via Third 
Street, in San Diego. 

Stockton, Cal.—The Central California Traction Com- 
pany, San Francisco, will ask the City Council for a fran- 
chise for an extension along Tuleburg Levee to the Crown 
Mills in Stockton. 

Stockton, Cal—The Tidewater & Southern Railroad has 
received a forty-eight-year franchise from the Board of 
Supervisors on Scott Avenue in Stockton. 

Macon, Ga.—The Macon Railway & Light Company has 
asked the City Council for a franchise to make several 
extensions and connections of its lines in Macon. 

Ottawa, Ill—The Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railway, 
Ottawa, has asked the Mayor for a franchise to extend its 
lines from the south side into the center of Ottawa. 

Wichita Railroad & Light Company, Wichita, Kan.— 
Plans are being considered by this company to build an ex- 
tension eastward from Wichita through the Walnut River 
valley, to connect Gordon, Douglas, Rock, Akron and 
Winfield. 

Orange, N. J.—The Public Service Railway, Newark, has 
asked the Common Council for a franchise to connect its 
Main Street line and the South Orange & Maplewood divi- 
sion in Orange. ; 

Minot, N. D.—Joseph Roach, James Johnson, Erik 
Ramstad, A. J. Brunner and je J. Palda have gece a 
twenty-year franchise from the City Council to builc an 
electric railway in Minot. [E. R. Tei jan. 20, 12. | 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The North Randall Railway, noe 
land. has received a perpetual right from the County Oe 
eniasioriers to cross three county roads with its 4-mile voi 
which will connect the North Randall race track with the 
Miles Avenue city line. | 

York, Ont.—The Toronto Suburban Railway, Toronto 

i i franchise from the Township 
Junction, has received a ran ; pic ayes aga oms 
Council from the northerly limits ot Weston to 


erly limits of York. 


4 & Western 
East Norristown, 


Pa—The Philadelphia 
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Railway, Philadelphia, has secured the consent of the Board 
of Supervisors to extend its line from the original route on 
Swede Street, Norristown, along Grandview Heights and 
connect with the present Lansdale-Norristown line, which 
the company has acquired. 

Irvington, Pa——The Lehigh Valley Transit Company, 
Allentown, has asked the Town Council for a franchise 
to build four additional tracks across Cottage Street into 
its freight terminal in Irvington. 

Scranton, Pa.—The Scranton Railway has asked the City 
Council for a franchise to extend several of its lines in 
Scranton. 

San Angelo, Tex.—The San Angelo Street Railway has 
received permission from the City Council to build 2 miles 
of additional track in San Angelo. It has also been granted 
the right to build over the North Concho River. 

_ Hoquiam, Wash.—The Gray’s Harbor Railway & Light 
Company, Aberdeen, has asked the Council for a fran- 
chise to extend its line from its present terminus on River 
Street to Queen Avenue in Hoquiam. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, Little Rock, Ark.— 
Work has been begun by this company on its line between 
Pueblo and La Junta. 


Citizens’ Light & Transit Company, Pine Bluff, Ark.— 
Plans are being made by this company to build 3 miles 
of new track in different parts of Pine Bluff. 


Texarkana Gas & Electric Company, Texarkana, Ark.— 
A 2-mile extension will be constructed by this company 
during the year. 

*Fernie, B. C.—W. A. Beebe and associates have asked 
the government for permission to construct an electric 
railway from Cowley to Crow’s Nest Lake, a distance 
of 25 miles. 

British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C.— 
About 40 miles of new track will be built by this company 
during 1912. The property owners on Nanaimo Street, 
Vancouver, have agreed to give a bonus of $55,000 to the 
company to extend its line on Nanaimo Street. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway.—The citizens of Bell are 
taking steps to secure the continuation of this line from 
Pacific Boulevard to Bell, a distance of 2 miles. Right-of- 
way is being secured. 


*Monterey & San Joaquin Railway, Monterey, Cal.—This 
company has been formed in Monterey to take over the 
3-mile line of the Monterey & Del Monte Heights Rail- 
road and extend it into the San Joaquin Valley. About 
$35,000 has already been expended in the construction of 
the line. William Sandholdt and T. A. Work are inter- 
ested. 


San Francisco, Oakland & San Jose Railway, Oakland, 
Cal.—This company plans to extend its Twelfth Street ex- 
tension from Thirteenth Avenue and East Fourteenth 
Street to the eastern limit of Elmhurst. 


East Shore & Suburban Railway, Richmond, Cal.—This 
company expects to double-track 7 miles of single track 
during 1912. 

Central California Traction Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.—Right-of-way has been secured by this company for 
a branch from its main Sacramento line at Galt Road to 
Galt and to extend this line through Thorton and on to 
Walnut Grove, on the Sacramento River. The company 
also contemplates the extension of a line to Lockeford 
and Jackson and possibly to San Andreas. Surveys are 
being made between Lockeford and Jackson. 

Northern Electric Railway, San Francisco, Cal.—This 
company plans to build a bridge across the Sacramento 
River at Meridian. The company is now financing its ex- 
tension from Marysville to Colusa. 

San Jose & Almaden Railway, San Jose, Cal.—This com- 
pany advises that some grading has been done and that 
construction will be begun in the spring on its 12-mile 
interurban railway between San Jose, Almaden and Haci- 
The line will be operated with electricity or gaso- 
The company’s repair shop will be located 
Capital stock authorized, $120,000. 


enda. 
line motor cars. 
at New Almaden. 
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Capital stock issued, $120,000. Officers: D. M. Burnett, 
Safe Deposit Building, San Jose, president; Je) mathamy 
New Almaden, vice-president and treasurer; GE. Ander= 


son, First National Bank Building, San Jose, secretary. 
[Ele IR Mig WEiate tegy e2l 
Peninsular Railway, San Jose, Cal—Work has been 


begun by this company on its 5-mile line between Meridian 
Corners and the Southern Pacific Railroad depot in Santa 
Clara. The necessary franchises over Grant Street and 
Franklin Street in Santa Clara have been granted by the 
Mayor and town trustees. 

San Joaquin Valley Electric Railway, Stockton, Cal.— 
This company’s line between Modesto and Stockton,1s now 
under consrtuction. It is expected to place the line in 
operation during the early part of July. 

Tidewater & Southern Railroad, Stockton, Cal.—This 
company has awarded a contract for the construction of 
its 50-mile line from Stockton to Turlock, via Modesto 
and Ceres, to the Daae Construction Company, Sacra- 
mento. Grading is nearly completed and 5 miles of track 
are laid. There will be two steel bridges, each 125 ft. long, 
and two steel bridges, each 150 ft. long. J. H. Wallace, 
Stockton, chief engineer. 

*Grand Junction, Col—Plans are being made to build an 
interurban railway across the Grand River to the Redlands 
and thence 7 miles to the National Monument Park. Enos 
Mills and others are said to be interested. 

Washington, Spa Springs & Gretta Railroad, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—This company has ordered rails from the Mary- 
land Steel Company for its extension between Bladens- 
burg and Berwyn. 

Atlanta & Carolina Railway, Atlanta, Ga.—During 1912 
this company will construct 30 miles of new track between 
Atlanta and Conyers, via Lethonia. 

*La Grange, Ga—The Chamber of Commerce in La 
Grange plans to build an electric railway through Troup 
County, between West Point and Lanette, Ala., southwest 
of La Grange, and to Hogansville and Newman to the 
northeast, thus paralleling the line of the Atlanta & West 
Point Railroad. 

Kankakee & Urbana Traction Company, Urbana, Ill.— 
This company will begin construction early in the spring 
on the first 14-mile section of its 70-mile line between 
Urbana and Kankakee. Bids for construction and mate- 
rial will be received in February. George M. Bennett, 
Urbana,-president. [E. R. J., Jan. 20, ’12.] 

Ft. Wayne & Springfield Traction Company, Decatur, 
Ind.—About 28 miles of new track will be built between 
Monroe, Berne, Geneva, Bryant and Portland by this com- 
pany during 1912. 

Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway & Light Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—Plans are being made by this com- 
pany to secure the extension of its Third Avenue, West, 
line in Cedar Rapids. 

Iowa Traction Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa.—This com- 
pany will construct its line in Waterloo in the spring. 

Rockland, South Thomaston & St. George Railway, 
Rockland, Maine.—During the year this company will con- 
struct about 234 miles of new track in Rockland. 

Hagerstown & Clearspring Railway, Hagerstown, Md.— 
This company has about 6 miles graded and ties are being 
delivered for its 13-mile electric railway between Hagers- 
town and Clearspring. The Pratt Construction Company 
has been awarded the contract. The company will operate 
eight cars and will purchase power from the municipal 
plant in Hagerstown. Capital stock authorized, $250,000. 
Capital stock issued, $100,000. Bonds authorized, $250,000. 
Officers: A. R. Hagner, First National Bank Building, 
Hagerstown, president; H. L. Kirby, Hagerstown, secre- 
tary, and W. C. Heperler, Hagerstown, general manager. 
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Plymouth & Sandwich Street Railway, Manomet, Mass.— 
A ii-mile extension from Plymouth to Sagamore will be 
built by this company during this ‘ear. 

Milford & Uxbridge Street Railway, Milford, Mass.— 
Plans are again being considered by this company to ex- 
tend its lines to Manchaug and East Douglas. 
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Mexico (Mex.) Tramways.—This company plans to build 
a railway to the top of the Mount Popocatepetl, 17,500 ft. 
above the sea level. The company also contemplates the 
survey for an electric line from Mexico City to Puebla, 
reaching an altitude of 14,000 ft. 

Interurban Construction Company, Hastings, Minn.—It is 
reported that this company has financed its proposed elec- 
tric railway between St. Paul, Hastings, Red Wing and 
Rochester. A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, president. [E. R. J., 
Sept. 23) si. 

Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern Railroad, Syracuse, 
N. Y.—This company has been asked by the property 
owners of western Oswego County to consider the propo- 
sition of extending the interurban line from Oswego to 
Fair Haven. 

Charlotte Electric Railway Light & Power Company, 
Charlotte, N. C_—An extension to the Mecklenburg Country 
Club is being planned by this company. 

Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern Railway, Findlay, 
Ohio.—This company will again try to secure permission 
from the Public Service Commission for financing an ex- 
tension of its line from Findlay to Columbus. 

Oklahoma & Northwestern Railway Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—It is reported that this company has been financed 
by the Oklahoma Railway and capitalists are ready to pro- 
ceed with the plans if sufficient local aid in terminals, 
right-of-way, etc., is granted. The line will connect Okla- 


homa City and Woodward, a distance of 130 miles. E. A. 
Wagiener, Oklahoma City, president. [E. R. J., Dec. 
Zee ae | 


Sand Springs Interurban Railway, Tulsa, Okla—Work 
has been begun by this company on an extension through 
Tulsa so as to connect with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway and 
the Midland Valley Railway. 

Hamilton, Grimsby & Beamsville Railway, Hamilton, 
Ont.—This company plans to build an extension to Beams- 
ville. Right-of-way between Beamsville and St. Catha- 
rines has been purchased. 

Humber Valley Railway, Toronto, Ont—This company 
has been formed to build a double track electric railway 
through the Humber Valley from Lambton to the mouth 
of the Humber River, and continue along the shore to 
Sunnyside. Construction will be begun as soon as the 
company obtains a’ charter from the Ontario Legislature. 
The line will be built with English capital by Home Smith 
and the Toronto Land Corporation. 

Toronto Suburban Railway, Toronto Junction, Ont.— 
This company plans to build an 8-mile extension from Wes- 
ton to Woodbridge. 


Slippery Rock & Grove City Railway, Grove City, Pa.— 
Construction will be begun in the spring by this company 
on its railway between Slippery Rock and Grove City. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways.—This company will build a 
1.25-mile extension during ro12 to connect Coraopolis ana 
Sewickley. 


Scranton (Pa.) Railway.—This company is authorized to 


begin the construction of several extensions in Scranton. 


Chattanooga & Cleveland Traction Company, Cleveland 
Tenn.—]. W. Adams, Chattanooga, is now engaged in 
forming this company, which will build a line to connect 
Chattanooga with Cleveland, 29 miles distant. An appli- 
cation for franchise to enter both cities is being prepared 
[E. R. J., Mar. 27, ’09.] 

Rogersville, Tenn.—The recent transfer in ownership of 
the plant of the Rogersville Electric Light Company, Rog- 
ersville, by Albert Lyons to W. D. Harmon and McDonald 
Brothers will probably result in an electric line being built 
in the immediate future between Rogersville and Hale 
Springs, a few miles distant. [E. R. Js AB Rel Be 
_Uvalde (Tex.) Street Railway.—This company has de- 
cided to straighten its track down High Street to the depot 
and to connect with Main Street and the Crystal City & 
Uvalde Railway. Two new gasoline motor cars will be 
used, A survey is being made on Wood Street to the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway depot, as the 
same company has a franchise to tap the main iene of the 
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Sunset Route and bring in frei 
Wood Street. 


Sheridan Railway & Light Company, 
1o-mile extension from Monarch to Ranchester and Dav- 
ton will be built by this company within the next year. 

SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 

Vallejo & Northern Railway, Vallejo, Cal.—Contracts 
will be awarded at once by this comp 
tion of its new depot at Woodland. 


Kokomo, Frankfort & Terre Haute Traction Company 
Kokomo, Ind.—Bids are being received by this company 
for the construction of its new interurban depot in Kokomo. 
The structure will be two-story and basement and of 
brick construction. The estimated to be 
$10,000, 

Tri-City Railway, Davenport, Iowa—Plans have been 
decided upon by this company for the construction of its 
new carhouse on Moline Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, 
in Rock Island. The structure will be of steel, concrete 
and brick, one-story, 190 ft. x 100 ft. 


Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway.—This 
company plans to build a new express and freight station 
fronting on Burnside Court and Allen Court in Worcester. 
The company will lease the land from the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
This company has under consideration the removal of its 
main office from Buffalo to Erie. 

Piedmont & Northern Railway, Charlotte, N. C.—This 
company has awarded a contract to the Wilkinson & Mof- 
fett Company, Durham, N. C., for the construction of a 
combined freight and passenger station at Belton. The 
structure will be 30 ft. x 60 ft., of white brick construc- 
tion with a tile roof. Contracts have also been let to the 
same firm to build similar stations at Donalds, Hodges 
and Honea Path. The company has awarded contracts to 
build two one-story freight stations to the Goode Construc- 
tion Company, Charlotte, N. C. The structures will be 
built at Greenville and Anderson. They will be one-story, 
40 it. x 240 it. and of brick construction with tile roof. The 
cost of each will be $18,000. 

Whatcom County Railway & Light Company, Belling- 
ham, Wash.—lIt is reported that this company will soon 
build a new depot and shipping facilities at Sedro-Woolley. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, Little Rock, Ark.— 
This company has awarded the contract to build a sub- 
station in Rocky Ford to the Rocky Mountain Cement 
Company. 

San Diego (Cal.) Electric Railway.——This company has 
purchased twenty-four slate switchboard panels and twen- 
ty-four slate relay panels from the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway & Light Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia—This company has awarded a contract 
for a 6000-hp turbo-generator to the General Electric Com- 
pany for its power plant at Cedar Rapids. 

Cortland County Traction Company, Cortland, N. Y.— 
This company has ordered two 200-kw rotary panels, one 
200-kw rotary converter and two H-60-100-kva transformers 
from the General Electric Company. 

Federal Light & Traction Company, New York, N. Y.— 
This company has contracted with the Ozark Power & 
Water Company, St. Louis, Mo., to build a dam and plant 
on the White River in the Ozark district, Missouri, at a 
cost of $50,000, to supply power to Springfield aud other 
cities in southern Missouri. 

Cape Breton Electric Company, Ltd., Sydney, N. S.— 
This company is installing a sprinkler system in its Sydney 
power house. 

Philadelphia & West Chester Traction Company, Upper 
Darby, Pa.—During the year this company will double the 
capacity of its Llanerch power plant by the installation of 
additional equipment. 

Whatcom County Railway & Light Company, Belling- 
ham, Wash.—It is reported that this company will build 
a new substation at Sedro-Woolley. 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 
United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., 
is reported to be in the market for sixty cars. 

Hagerstown & Clear Spring Railway, Hagerstown, Md., 
has ordered four cars from the St. Louis Car Company. 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
1s converting all its cars to the pay-as-you-enter type. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company will be in the 
market soon for roo double-truck cars for use on its sur- 
face lines. 

Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway is having a sample 
Warner non-parallel axle truck built by the St. Louis Car 
Company, 

Columbus Railway & Light Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has ordered 130 CP-27 straight-air brake equipments from 
the General Electric Company. 

International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., has ordered 100 
“near-side” cars from The J. G. Brill Company. These cars 
will be built at the Cleveland shops. 

Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton Railway, Hazleton, Pa., has 
ordered one 60-ton locomotive and six Sprague-GE control 
equipments from the General Electric Company. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester & Dubuque Electric 
Traction Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has ordered three 
gasoline-electric cars from the General Electric Company. 

Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Allentown, Pa., has 
authorized the purchase of ten prepayment cars and ten 
steel interurban cars for the Allentown-Philadelphia ser- 
vice. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has placed an order with 
the Federal Storage Battery Car Company for a double- 
truck 35-ft. passenger storage battery car for use out of 
Cincinnati. 

San Diego (Cal.) Electric Railway has ordered twenty 
GE-203-A car equipments, twenty-four CP-27 straight-air 
brake equipments and forty-eight luminous arc headlights 
from the General Electric Company. 

Cambria & Indiana Railroad, which is controlled by the 
Cambria Steel Company, has purchased a 35-ft. combina- 
tion passenger and baggage storage battery car from the 
Federal Storage Battery Car Company. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, on the recommendation of the 4 
City Council of Cleveland, will purchase too trailers of the 
same general type as those used in Pittsburgh and de- 
scribed in the Etecrric RAmLWAyY JOURNAL of Jan. 20, 1912. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad, Chicago, IIl., has placed 
an order with the Federal Storage Battery Car Company 
for a storage battery car to be used on its spur line be- 
tween Waverly and Sumner, Ja. The car is 47 ft. 10 in. 
over all and will be used for passenger traffic. 


TRADE NOTES 

Preston Car & Coach Company Preston, Ont., plans 
to build a new erecting shop at Preston. 

Vaughn Rail Support Company, Chicago, Il., has changed 
the location of its principal office from Chicago to East 
St, Louis, Li. 

Columbia Nut & Bolt Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
added a complete line of hot-pressed and cold-punched 
castellated nuts to its line of railway supplies. 

Universal Lubricating Company, Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounces that Charles B. Arthur has become interested in 
the company and will be actively engaged in the business. 

Elbert H. Gary, New York, N. Y., chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, New York, has resigned as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Crane Company, Chicago, Ill. has elected Charles Re 
Crane president, to succeed his father, the late Richard ale 
Grane, BT. Crane, Ire was elected tirst vice-president, 
and R. T. Crane, third, second vice-president. 

Ohmer Fare Register Coinpany, Dayton, Ohio, has closed 
a contract with the Toledo Railways & Light Company 
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for equipping all its cars with Ohmer No. 3 type time-fea- 
ture registers, adapted to city service. The contract calls 
for approximately 300 registers. 

Curtain Supply Company, Chicago, Ill, has received 
orders for ring No. 88 curtain fixtures and Rex all-metal 
rollers for the 550 near-side cars being built by The Me 
G. Brill Company for the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany; also for the 100 cars of the same type to be operated 
in Buffalo. | 

Ajax Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has elected Wil- 
liam I. Coane vice-president and sales manager. Mr. Coane 
was formerly manager of the Philadelphia branch of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, and was connected with 
that company twenty-five years. 

Westinghovse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
notified its stockholders that two special meetings have 
been called by the directors, to be held on March 29. The 
first meeting will be to vote on a proposed increase of the 
capital stock. A second special meeting will be to vote 
on a proposed increase of the indebtedness of the com- 
pany. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, N. Y., has 
moved its offices in Louisville, Ky., from the Lincoln 
Savines Bank Building to 205 Paul Jones Building. The 
office will be in charge of J. R. Chowning. A complete line 
of well-known J-M asbestcs and magnesia products, elec- 
trical supplies, packings. pipe coverings, roofings, etc., will 
be handled from Louisville. 

Scully, Jones & Company, Chicago, IIl., have been organ- 
ized by James A. Scully and George E. Jones to engage in 
engineering and manufacturing. Their line of railway ap- 
pliances will consist of ventilators, rails and their acces- 
sories, portable, industrial and permanent track, switches, 
frogs, crossings, turntables, transfer cars, inspection and 
hand cars, coal and dump cars, etc. 


William L. Blackwell, Dayton, Ohio, who has been con- 
nected with the Cooper Heater Company for the last seven 
years, has severed his connection with that company as 
sales manager and has disposed of his stock in the com- 
pany. Mr. Blackwell is now building in Dayton a forced 
ventilation hot-air heater, which he says will be on the 
market ready for shipment within thirty days. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Minneapolis, Minn., announce 

the removal of their district offices under William H. Sher- 
win to larger and more commodious quarters at 5or Third 
_Street, South Minneapolis, Minn. for the display and 
demonstration of their various lines of iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and specialties. They also announce the opening 
of a district office under R. J. Stayman and J. H. Marlotte 
at 828 Ford Building, Detroit. Mr. Marlotte will act as 
special representative of the house on their complete line 
of machine tools. 


Pay-As-You-Enter Car Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
anncunces that in connection with the recent merger of 
London traction interests arrangements have been con- 
cluded by the London General Omnibus Company for the 
immediate remodeling of buses to the pay-as-you-enter 
principle for preliminary submission to the metropolitan 
authorities. About 3300 vehicles will be remodeled. 
Thomas W. Casey, general manager of the Pay-As-Y ou- 
Enter Car Corporation, sailed for Europe on Jan. 24 in 
connection with this undertaking, 


William J. Miskella, for several years in the engineering 
departments of the Western Electric Company, has become 
interested in the Duplicator Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and will devote his time to the application of the 
duplicator made by the Duplicator Manufacturing Company 
in the offices of street railway and other companies. The 
duplicator does away with the use of carbon paper and other 
hand Processes of duplicating and has a wide application 
in making sketches and special report forms. Mr. Mis- 
kella is an associate member of the American Institute of 


Electrical Engineers and an associate of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.. has re- 
cently received orders for electrical equipment from the 
following companies: Guinley & Company, Brazil, one 
two-unit, 750-kw motor-generating set, one 25-1200 motor- 
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generator exciter set and a switchboard; Bagnall & ee 
Japan, eight GE-8co single-motor equipments; Mitsu1 - 
Company, New York, six GE-800 double-motor ee 5 
four 400-kw motor-generator sets, twelve GE-218 ouble- 
motor equipments, ninety GE-52 double-motor ice 
sixteen GE-90 four-motor equipments and sixteen straigh t- 
air equipments; The J. G. Brill Company for the Philippine 
Islands, eight GE-53 double-motor equipments: Australian 
General Electric Company, eighty GE-81 30-hp, 500-600-volt 
railway motors and sixty-one car equipments; J. G. White & 
Company, New York, for Brazil, four GE-58 double-motor 
car equipments; Canadian General Electric Company, -SIx 
GE-80 s00-volt railway motors: Sao Paulo Tramway, Light 
& Power Company, for Brazil, one two-unit, 1000-514 d.c. 
generating set with switchboard. 


William S. Turner & Company, Portland, Ore., announce 
that John Reed and Irving H. Sherwood have become asso- 
ciated with William S. Turner in his business of consulting 
engineering under the above name. Mr. Reed gained his 
early experience in railroad construction with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Norfolk & Western Railroad, Boston & 
Maine Railroad and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. From 1901 to 1907 he was with J. G. White & 
Company, Inc., engineers, New York, as engineer on elec- 
tric and steam railways in New Zealand, Philippine Islands, 
South America and the United States. During 1907 and 
1908 he was division engineer in charge of 60 miles of 
location and construction on the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railroad. For the past two years he has been with 
Joseph H. Sands & Company. Roanoke, Va., as supervising 
engineer. Mr. Sherwood was for seven years aiter gradu- 
ation junior member of E. P. Roberts & Company Cleve- 
land, Ohio, doing a general consulting business but special- 
izing in electric railroads and lighting. Later he was gen- 
eral manager of electric lighting and gas plants at Streator, 
Ill, and subsequently resident engineer for Roberts & 
Abbott Company, in charge of construction of car repair 
shops, substations and overhead-line work for the Wash- 
ington, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric Railway. Since 
coming to Portland, in 1908, Mr. Sherwood has done engi- 
neering work for W. S. Barstow & Company, the Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Company and the Pacific Power & 
Light Company. Mr. Turner is one of the pioneer builders 
of electric railways in this country, having been engaged in 
this work since 1888. He was construction engineer with 
J. G. White & Company, New York, from 1899 to 1907, and 
was their New Zealand representative for two years. From 
1908 to 1911 Mr. Turner was Northwestern manager with 
W. S. Barstow & Company, New York, in charge of their 
Portland (Ore.) office. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is mailing 
a card on its phono-electric trolley wire. 


Dolarway Paving Company, New York, N. Y., has re- 
printed in booklet form numerous letters received from 
engineers, city officials and contractors commending Dolar- 
way pavement, 

Goheen Manufacturing Company, Canton, Qhio, has 
issued a 24-page catalog on carbonizing coating which it 
manufactures. The catalog contains more than forty 
illustrations of various kinds of structures on which car- 
bonizing coating has been used. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Fortschritte der Elektrotechnik (Electrotechnical Progress). 
Edited by Dr. Karl Strecker and published by Julius 
Springer, Berlin, Germany. Price, 9 marks per issue. 

This is a new quarterly bibliography which gives, under 
classified heads and in numerical order, the periodical, date 
of issue, page number and author of the important articles 
in periodical literature which relate to the application of 
electricity in railway work, lighting, power transmission, 
signaling, telephoning, etc. All English titles are given in 
that language as well as in German, so that even those who 
are acquainted only with English will find this chronicle 
of value. A digest of the more important articles listed 
under each head in the bibliography is presented in addition: 
to the explanatory sentences which accompany each article.. 


